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GSY'LA CREOLE HAIR RESTORER 


Much of the physical beauty of man or woman is dependent on the 
hair. Keep this ‘‘crowning glory” in best condition with ‘‘La Creole” 
Hair Restorer, the preparation used by famous Creole beauties. It 
makes the hair lie straight and smooth for a long time, cures dandruff, 
prevents falling hair and restores original color to gray hair. 


Unexcelled for Purpose 

Mrs. Melissa Dancy, of 281 Or- 
leans street, Memphis, Tenn., is 
one of the most prominent women 
in the colored society of this city, 
in both a social and religious way ; 
Mrs. Dancy has been using our 
‘‘La Creole” Hair Restorer for 
many years and takes pleasure in 
saying: 

““Your ‘La Creole’ Hair Restorer 
is unexcelled for the purposes for 
which you recommend it, viz., to 
keep the hair in a soft and glossy 
condition and to prevent it from 


falling out.” 


Splendid Hair Dressing 

To the old patrons of the Pea- 
body Hotel, Memphis, Tenn., this 
is a familiar face—that of Mr. 
James Bacon, who has had entire 
charge of the dining room in that 
celebrated hostlery for over twen- 
ty-five years, and who, by his cour- 
teous manner and polite attention 
has secured the friendship and 
respect of every one with whom he 
comes in contact. Mr. Bacon says: 

“Your ‘LaCreole’ Hair Restorer 
is a splendid dressing for the hair 
and I have received great benefit 
from its use.”’ 

His address is 98 St. Paul street, 


wage Memphis. 


MR. JAMES BAGON. 


“Ta Creole’ Hair Restorer retails at $1.00 per large bottle. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, we will send by prepaid express, to any station 
in the United States or Canada— 

One bottle for $1.00; G bottles for $5.00. 


Van Vieet-Mansfield Drug Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
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P. SHERIDAN BALL, President I,. C. COLLINS, Secretary J. H. ATKINS, Treasurer 


THE 


Metropolitan Mercantile and Realty Company 


(Incorporated) 


Home Office, 150 Nassau St., New York City 


HIS is an Inter-State Stock Company, combining the real estate, mercantile, 

banking and insurance business. It was incorporated for the purpose of 
assisting worthy people in getting better homes, halls and churches wherever 
needed. ‘The success of this company in the last five years has surpassed the hopes 
of its promotors. The last report to the Secretary of State 
showed that the profit of the mercantile branch was 
over $7,000 for the year; that over $55,000 had been ex- 
pended in lifting mortgages and building homes, halls and 
churches in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, South Car- 
olina, Georgia, Tennessee, Alabama, Florida, Mississippi and 
other States. Among the operations in real estate during the 
last twelve months were the building of a Masonic temple in 
Savannah at a cost of $12,000; an apartment flat in Orange, 
New Jersey, costing $13,500; eight residences in Plainfield 
costing $17,600, and many private residences costing from 
$500 to $5,000. The company has today over 1,800 stock- 
holders in 21 different States, holding nearly $300,000 worth 
of stock. This, with the amount held by the officers and 
directors, gives it a working capital unequaled by any other 
of its kind among the colored people. The insurance branch 
—The Metropolitan Mutual Benefit Association—has to date 145,653 policy holders, 
carrying death lists of over $4,000,000, and pays larger benefits than most of the 
industrial insurance companies. The company’s bank in Savannah, Georgia, is 
doing a banking business that compares favorably with that of the older institu- 
tions in that city. Dividendsof 7 percent. annually have been paid for the last four 
years. Stock is now selling for $8.00 per share, in blocks of five shares and up- 
wards. 
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Further information may be obtained by addressing 


Metropolitan Mercantile and Realty Company 


Home Office, 150 Nassau St., New York 


or 47 East Hunter St., Atlanta, Ga.; 
222 West Broughton St., Savannah, Ga.; 
4204 King St., Charleston, S. C.; 
2007 Ave. A, Birmingham, Ala. 


or any of the Branch Offices 
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$17.45 BICYCLE $17.45 


GUARANTEED STANDARD MAKE. 


Best Bicycle for the price ever offered 


While they last AT ABOVE PRICE. Ord 2 at once ! 


Get a $35.00 Bicycle for 1-2 Price! 


References: 
FOURTH NATIONAL BANK. C A he | L E 


HERTEL, JENKINS & CO. BICYCLE COMPANY | 


— | 
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Atlanta Police Ride This Bicycle. ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 
ne . sp 
JUST WHAT YOU WANT $5.75 PAld.FOR RARE 1853 QUARTERS ; $4 paid for re 
ons . . | . 1804 dimes ; $15 paid for 1858 dollars : big prices \ 
To quickly add 10,000 new subscribers to id for hundreds of other dates ; Keep all money coined H. 
our list, we make this big offer. We will oa 1879 and send ten cents at once for a set of two coin tu 
send 7 A no a a pe pi and stamp value books. It may og : fortune to you Pr 
‘Ge Tave Dn ng, (senc your size ne dD t ri 
old Plated Watch hain, one Leather _nnasartnadalicetecanesn sin - a Bey, hese 2st 
Pocket Purse, one Wheel of Fortune and | 
indicator, together with a whole year’s du 
subscription to our family journal, ALL THE UNDERWOOD i 
FOR 10 CENTS, mailed postpaid. Three 3 co 
subs. and pea for 25e. Addiess ; 
IDE AND FAMILY,” _ . a - 
438 Pacifis ina Brooklyn, N. ¥- sp 
WRITER (0. 
BIG WONDER PACKAGE only 10c, 3 pkgs. for 25c. TYPE ‘ 
To ony! secure new customers we have ———— ra 
\WIy, made up this big wonder package which 
contains everything below all sent post- : 
paid for only 10 cts 1 Stone Set Gold Plated RECEIVED THE 


Ring, 1 Indian Bead Necklace, 1 Goldine 
Wire Bracelet, 1 Pocket Book, Gent's Scarf 


™ Pin, Ladies’ Brooch, 20 Silk Pieces, 1 Photo e t 
Se Album of World’s Fair. two Silvered Studs, Tr a n Tr ] e e 
Roso Pin, 6 Pens, Japanese Lucky Charm, 


rare Japanese Mask, and outfits of games, 
including Dominoes, Snap or Cards. Also 





gr rand addition of Nickle Plated Miniature Watch and Chain Highest Possible Award at 

ree of ae Understand we send all these goods just as 

we say for only 10 cts postpaid and include the watch free. : © 

Don’t fail to send at once. Address: St. Louis World’s Fair 
W. E. SNELL @ COMPANY, 

438 Pacific Street BROOKLYN, N. ¥° 








We Can Sell | si serite'us' “°F °* 
Your tye sy 
Real Estate |. aa ae 

or terms. 
Business | Garrett & Goins 


1700 Vermont Ave, 
NO MATTER N. W 
WHERE LOCATED 
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— Simplicity! Durability! 
JAMES H. JONES Absolute Visible 
PRACTICAL TAILOR Writing 


Suits made to order. 
Pants a specialty. 
Cleaning, altering and repairing. 


80 1-2 E. Alabama St. Bell Phone 3912. Atlanta Branch, 39 North Broad Street, 
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Empire Hotel and Cafe, Cor. Broad and Newton Sts., Athens, Ga., for Colored People 


THE NEW YORK AGE. = 


EDITED BY T. THOMAS FORTUNE 


National Afro-American Journal 
of News and Opinion 


FORTUNE & PETERSON, Publishers 


4 Cedar Street, New York 














SUBSCRIPTION $1.50 PER ANNUM. TO CLERGY- 
MEN AND TEACHERS, $1.00 PER ANNUM 





The Age has a larger and stronger staff of 

special contributors than any other Race Newspa- 

, among the number being Mrs. Mary Church 

Perr ell, Prof. Roscoe Conkling Bruce, Mr. Thomas 

H. Malone, Mr. R. LeRoy Stokes, Miss Jessie For- 

tune, Mr. W. T. Menard, Mrs. Josephine B. Bruce, 
Prof. W. S. Scarborough. 








SOLOMON PERRY, ESQ. 

Fiction will be a special feature of The Age Trustee West Mitchell St. C. ME. Church. 
during the ensuing year, when short stories will 
constantly appear. 


2B Our Women are to be entertained by The Perry House 
special articles on Club Work, Home Work, 224 West Mitchell St. 
and the like, by the strongest women of the . First-class accommodations only. Two and 
race one half blocks from new depot, which opens 
i March Ist. Cars to all parts of city every 
15 minutes. A refined and up-to-date place. 


FORTUNE & PETERSON Rates $1.00 per day. Meals 25c. 
4 CEDAR ST., NCW YORK 


Sample copies sent on application. Address 
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AXANANANANA NANA ENED 


“From every point of view can well be termed a masterpiece.”"—The Ohio Enterprise 














+ Cincinnati. 


“This is a book to read; it is a hook which once read can never be forgotten.’—The Standard, Chicago. 
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FOURTH EDITION OF 


“THE SOULS OF BLACK FOLK” 


BY PROF. WILLIAM E. BURGHARDT DU BOIS 








Since the publication of this remarkable book about a year ago, Dr- 
Du Bois has been hailed by press and public as the most eloquent advo- 
cate of the spiritual rights of his people that has yet come forward. 
His regular occupation is that of professor of economies and history at 






RINE 


Atlanta University. His education was acquired at Harvard Univer- 
sity, Fiske University, and the University of Berlin. Nature has en- 
dowed him with a pen literally dipped in fire, and a more impassioned 
plea for the cause of the Negro race has never been written 















RIED 


“It is one of the best books ever written in defense of the Negro’s posi 
tion on the policy of submission and surrender, which is now a popu- 


lar fad among worshippers of Mammon in black skins. 


-Progres 
sive American, New York. 


KIRIN IE KEKE 
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Send for Circulars. 
AT ALL BOOHSELLERS .... $1.20 NET. 


A. C. McCLURG @ CO., PUBLISHERS 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO 


FOR APRIL 











Helley Miller 


In the April Voice Kelley Miller will contribute a very interesting paper on ‘The Attitude 
of the Intelligent Negro Towards Lynching.’’ Mr. Miller is one of our old writers and is 
known and admired by all of our subscribers. In the April number of our magazine he con- 
tributes a very strong and serious paper to the discussion of lynching. Every body who is 
interested in the subject should read Mr. Miller’s thoughtful paper. 


Wllliam Pickens 


We all remember how Mr. Pickens won the TenEyck Prize in Yale a few years ago. His 
essay on Haiti was considered one of the finest papers that was ever produced by a Yale student. 
Mr. Pickens had many and varied experiences with the white students at Yale. In the April 
number of the Voice, Mr. Pickens contributes a most interesting paper on ‘‘The Southern Negro 
in a Northern University.”’ 

Miss Azalia E. Martin contributes a very musical little poem on ‘‘Spring,’’ which has been 
beautifully illustrated by John Henry Adams. 


Gardner Goldsby will contribute three chapters of his story ‘‘The Welding of the Link’’ to 
our April number. They will be much more interesting than the three chapters contained in 
this issue. The first chapter next month will deal with the trials in our courts of justice where 
the interests of Negroes are at stake, and it will be made perfectly plain in a very graphic pic- 
ture that the life of a Negro is very cheap in estimation of many Southern white people. The 
second chapter will show the conquests that are being made by Southern white families among 
the millionaires and high society people of the East, and, also, how the Negro has been and is 
the one chief cause of the separation and estrangement between the North and South. The 
third chapter next month will deal with the blind and unreasoning prejudice of the Southern 
white man against the Yankee as well as against the Negro. You cannot afford to miss a single 
copy of the Voice of the Negro while this serial is running. A critic in the New York Age 
said, anent the first two chapters of Gardner Goldsby’s story, that it promised interesting 
reading. Our subscribers, we feel sure, will find it very interesting next month. 


The Monthly Review will be a splendid interpretation of current events and ‘‘The Sanc- 
tum’’ will discuss vigorously and charmingly those things that tend to elevate the whole 
people. 

The demand for ‘‘The Voice of the Negro’’ is so great and our expenses are so high in giv- 
ing to the public a high class periodical that we are expecting soon to raise the price of our 
magazine. But for all those who send in the money within the next three months, The Voice 
is one dollar per year, ten_cents per copy. 


THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO 


913 Austell Building, ATLANTA, GA. 
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Oh! how lovely it is to ride 
In a palace car so dignified, 
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Building your castles as you please 
Unmolested ; no fumes to choke, 

Fyain of cinders, or grime of smoke ; 
Now-a-days people appreciate 

Every comfort small and great. 

FXeason compels you to understand 
Southern Pacific is best in the land. 
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MARQUIS OYAMA AND HIS WIFE 


Oyama is the Commander-in-Chief of all the Japanese forces in Manchuria 
His wife is a graduate of Vassar College, in this Country 
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OUR MONTHLY REVIEW 


Roosevelt on the On Fe» ruary 


Race Problem 


13th, a 
guest of honor at the 
Lincoln dinner of the 
Republican Club of New York City, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt made one of the greatest 
speeches of his life. Inasmuch as the occa- 
sion was the celebration of the birth of 
Lincoln, the emancipator and the philoso- 
pher-president of the plain people, Mr. 
Roosevelt thought rightly that it was very 
appropriate for him to say something that 
would help the race that Lincoln freed. So 
he discussed the race question. And what 


he said makes up decidedly the broadest : 


the most liberal and the most far-seeing 
contribution to the color question that we 
have seen in many a day. Mr. Roosevelt 
is a man of clear vision. In fact, he is a 
Statesman of the first magnitude, and his 
New York speech shows it. The speech is 
entirely free from rancor or sectionalism, 
and yet it is a strong speech, frank and 
fearless in its every paragraph. In his pro- 
nounced policy of treating every man alike 
under this government, no matter whrat-the 


color of his skin, the President is satisfied 
that he is as near right as was Lincoln in 
drawing the sword to free the slave and to 
save the Union; and, ‘‘it is now clear to 
all,’’ says the President, ‘‘ that the triumph 
of the cause of freedom and the Union was 
essential to the welfare of mankind.’’ He 
says further : 

“We of today, in dealing with all our fellow- 
citizens, white or colored, North or ‘South, should 
strive to show just the qualities that Lincoln 
showed: his steadfastness in striving after the 
right, and his infinite patience and forbearance 
with those who saw that right less clearly than he 
did; his earnest endeavor to do what was best, and 
yet his readiness to accept the best that was prac- 
ticable when the ideal best was unattainable; his. 
unceasing effort to cure what was evil, coupled: 
with his refusal to make a bad situation worse by 
any ill-judged or ill-timed effort to make it better.”’ 
He is entirely friendly in his attitude 
towards the South, but we must remember 
that the South has in it citizens of color as. 
well as citizens of the white race. Mr. 
Roosevelt properly defines the race problem 
when he says that it is ‘‘ the problem of so 
dealing with.the man fone. color that no 
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one would grudge him if he were of another 
color.’’ He gives the North a well-de- 
served rebuke for some of its hypocrisies 
when he says that ‘‘the attitude of the 
North towards the Negro is far from what 
it should be, and there is need that the 
North also should act in good faith upon 
the principle of giving each man what is 
justly due him, of treating him on his 
worth asa man, granting him no special 
favors, but denying him no proper oppor- 
tunity for labor and the reward of labor.’’ 
It cannot be denied that in many instances 
some sections of the North have attempted 
to pull the mote out of the South’s eye on 
the race problem while they had beams in 
their own eyes like unto saw logs. The 
Puritan has stood upon the street corners 
and smitten his breast and thanked God 
that he was better than his Southern 
brother, while in his own section he has 
debarred the Negro by labor unions and in 
other ways from even the ordinary avenues 
of labor. Mr. Roosevelt insists that the 
North shall be consistent. He does not 
want the Northerner to say less about the 
way the South treats the Negro, but he 
does want the North to do more for the 
Negro by giving him fair-play in that sec- 
tion. Hesays: ‘‘Our effort should be to 
secure to each man, whatsoever his color, 
equality of opportunity, equality of treat- 
ment before the law. As a people striving 
to shape our actions in accordance with the 
great law of righteousness, we cannot 
afford to take part in or be indifferent to 
the oppression or maltreatment of any man 
who, against crushing disadvantages, has 
by his own industry, energy, self-respect 
and perseverance struggled upward to a 
position which would entitle him to the 
respect of his fellows, if only his skin were 
of a different color.’’ He says further: 

‘‘ Every generous impulse in us revolts at the 
thought of thrusting down instead of helping up 


such aman. To deny any man the fair treatment 
granted to others no better than he is to commit a 


wrong upon him—a wrong sure to react in the long 
run upon those guilty of such denial. The only 
safe principle upon which Americans can act is 
that of ‘all men up,’ not that of ‘some men down.’ 
If in any community the level of intelligence, 
morality and thrift among the colored men can be 
raised, it is, humanly speaking, sure that the same 
level among the whites will be raised to an even 
higher degree; and it is no less sure that the 
debasement of the blacks will in the end carry 
with it an attendant debasement of the whites. 


‘The problem is so to adjust the relations 
between two races of different ethnic type that the 
rights of neither be abridged nor jeopardized ; that 
the backward race be trained so that it may enter 
into the possession of true freedom, while the for- 
ward race is enabled to preserve unharmed the 
high civilization wrought out by its forefathers. 
The working out of this problem must necessarily 
be slow; it is not possible in off-hand fashion to 
obtain or to confer the priceless boons of freedom, 
industrial efficiency, political capacity and domes- 
tic morality. Nor is it only necessary to train the 
colored man ; it is quite as necessary to train the 
white man, for on his shoulders rests a well nigh 
unparalleled sociological responsibility. It is a 
problem demanding the best thought, the utmost 
patience, the most earnest effort, the broadest 
charity, of the statesman, the student, the philan- 
thropist ; of the leaders of thought in every depart- 
ment of our national life. The church can be a 
most important factor in solving it aright. But 
above all else we need for its successful solution, 
the sober, kindly, steadfast, unselfish performance 
of duty by the average plain citizen in his every 
day dealings with his fellows. 

‘*Tn the first place, it is true of the colored man, 
as it is true of the white man, that in the long run 
his fate must depend far more upon his own effort 
than upon the efforts of any outside friend. Every 
vicious, venal, or ignorant colored man is an even 
greater foe to his own race than to the community 
asa whole. The colored man’s self-respect entitles 
him to do that share in the political work of the 
country which is warranted by his individual 
ability and integrity and the position he has won 
for himself. But the prime requisite of the race is 
moral and industrial uplifting. 

‘* Laziness and shiftlessness, these, and above all, 
vice and criminality of every kind, are evils more 
potent for harm to the black race than all acts of 
oppression of white men put together. The col- 
ored man who fails to condemn crime in another 
colored man, who fails to cooperate in all lawful 
ways in bringing colored criminals to justice, is 
the worst enemy of his own people, as well as an 
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enemy to all the people. Law-abiding black men 
should, for the sake of their race, be foremost in 
relentless and unceasing warfare against law- 
breaking black men. If the standards of private 
morality and industrial efficiency can be raised 
high enough among the black race, then its future 
on this continent is secure. The stability and 
purity of the home is vital to the welfare of the 
black race, as it is to the welfare of any race.”’ 


In speaking about ‘‘social equality ’’ 


‘ 


Mr. Roosevelt well says that this is ‘‘a ques- 
tion which must, of course, be left to the 
people of each community to settle for 
themselves, as in such a matter no one com- 
munity—and indeed no one individual— 
can dictate to any other; always provided 
that in each locality men keep in mind the 
fact that there must be no confusing ot 
civil privileges with social intercourse. 
Civil law cannot regulate social practices. 
Society, as such, is a law unto itself, and 
will always regulate its own practices and 
habits. Full 1ecognition of the funda- 
mental fact that all men should stand on 
an equal footing, as regards civil privileges, 
in no way interferes with recognition of the 
further fact that all reflecting men of both 
races are united in feeling that race purity 
must be maintained.’’ 

This is our position exactly. No colored 
man cares anything about thrusting him- 
self socially upon the white people. The 
fact is we feel that we are just as good as 
they are and do not care one iota to couple 
up in purely social affairs with them. The 
Negro gentleman does not intrude his 
presence upon his own race where he feels 
that he is not wanted. There need be no 
laws made for this. If anything is needed 
it is more education and refinement as a 
gentleman. He will then feel that he can- 
not afford to intrude. Mr. Roosevelt quotes 
extensively from an address of the Right 
Reverend Robert Strange, bishop co-adjutor 
of North Carolina, and endorses in fofo 
what the good bishop says. The particu- 
lar passage he quoted from the bishop 
follows : 


‘*What should the white men of the South do 
for the Negro? They must give him a free hand, 
a fair field, and a cordial Godspeed, the two races 
working together for their mutual benefit and for 
the development of our common country. He 
must have liberty, equal opportunity to make his 
living, to earn his bread, to build his home. He 
must have justice, equal rights, and protection 
before the law. He must have the same political 
privileges ; the suffrage should be based on char- 
acter and intelligence for white and black alike, 
He must have the same public advantages of edu- 
cation; the public schools are for all the people, 
whatever their color or condition. The white men 
of the South should give hearty and respectful 
consideration to the exceptional men of the Negro 
race, to those who have the character, the ability 
and the desire to be lawyers, physicians, teachers, 
preachers, leaders of thought and conduct among 
their own men and women. We should give them 
cheer and opportunity to gratify every laudable 
ambition, and to seek every innocent satisfaction 
among their own people. Finally, the best white 
men of the South should have frequent conferences 
with the best colored men, where, in frank, earn- 
est and sympathetic discussion they might under- 
stand each other better, smooth difficulties, and 
so guide and encourage the weaker race.”’ 


It will be noted here that the President 
joins the bishop in saying that the Negro 
‘‘must have the same political privileges’’ 
and ‘‘ the same public advantages of educa- 
tion'’ as the white man. It seems to us 
that here is where Mr. Roosevelt has taken 
a stand in advance of some of our own 
leaders. Dr. Booker T. Washington has 
either managed to get himself much mis- 
understood along this line or he has know- 
ingly given impetus to a kind of propo- 
ganda to which we can never subscribe. 
He has so stated things in his public 
speeches that they have been easily con- 
strued to mean that the Negro had nothing 
to gain from politics. Every little dema- 
gogue who has wanted to go to Congress 
by talking about ‘‘the political Negro”’ 
has been able to quote Mr. Washington to 
advantage. Manv of our white neighbors 
seem to think that we must sue with bated 
breath and whispering humbleness for leave 
to stay on the earth, and the subversive 
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arguments of Mr. Washington about mak- 
ing ourselves acceptable to our white 
neighbors at the sacrifice of democratic 
‘principles: have aided this line of thinking. 
Makeshifts do not settle great moral ques- 
tions, and it is not only fundamentally 
wrong but it is also poor economy to resort 
‘to them in the settlement of our race prob- 
lem. The President is right—we must 
have the same kind of educational advant- 
ages and the same political privileges as 
the white man, or this government cannot 
pose as a republic. 


The New Political 
Alignment 


The younger of the 
two political parties 

in this country is at 
least a half century old. It was born ina 
period when a drastic moral revolution was 
shaking the Republic. The question of 
slavery was the vital political issue that was 
agitating the public mind and the Republi- 
can party came to check the spread of the 
infamous institution. It accomplished not 
only that purpose, but it went further—it 
freed the slaves. That removed the slavery 
question from politics. Finally the Negro 
was enfranchised and became a citizen of 
the country. That should have removed 
the question of the political status of the 
Negro from politics; but it did not. The 
party that freed the slave has had to guard 
his rights all along. Recently the Repub- 
lican party has, asif giving the South the 
rope, allowed this section to deal with the 
Negro as it pleased. We all know with 
what results. The Negro question, so- 
called, has been the means of keeping very 
many Southern white men out of the 
Republican party. They have voted the 
Democratic ticket under the whiplash of 
Southern prejudice. Hitherto the Repub- 
lican party has stood for conservative cen- 
tralization while the Democrats have stood 
by States’ Rights and a thousand unwise 
and fantastic brood of reforms and isms. 
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It has remained for Mr. Roosevelt to break 
out of the party traces and speak for reforms 
which he considers really vital and far- 
reaching.. Mr. Roosevelt belongs neither to 
the ultra-conservative Republicans nor the 
wild and long-haired Socialistic Democrats. 
In fact, he is not in the strict sense of the 
term a partisan at all. He is seeking to 
do right by all of the people of all parties 
and races. ‘Touching the race question we 
say as we have said before: Mr. Roosevelt 
can do more to solve our race problem than 
any man now living. He has the confidence 
of the American people—both white and 
black. The Southern white people are 
growing more and more to regard him asa 
high-minded statesman. Some of them 
who were his most severe critics hitherto 
are among his. warmest 
And this is not because Mr 
changed. 


now admirers. 


Roosevelt has 
Heretofore, when the South has 
praised a Northern man, the Negro has gen- 
ally taken to the tall timber when he saw 
him coming. For the South has not lav- 
ished its praise upon men who stood for 
equality before the law and equality of 
opportunity for the races. But Mr. Roose- 
velt has held his ground and brought many 
sensible men around to his point of view. 
There is something in his presence that 
transforms men. Mr. John Temple Graves, 
Editor of the Atlanta Mews, dined with Mr. 
Roosevelt early in January and talked over 
the Southern situation. Mr. Graves has 
hitherto been so radical in some of his views 
of the Negro race, that Mr. Roosevelt’s 
dining him caused many colored people to 
wonder if Mr. Roosevelt had surrendered his 
‘Open Door’’ policy. But that suspicion 
has been dismissed. Mr. Graves came back 
South a staunch admirer of the President ; 
and not since he put his feet under the 
mahogony at the White House has he said 
a thing that was calculated to stir up racial 
strife. He devoted a double column edito- 
rial to the President’s Lincoln Day Speech, 
in the opening sentence of which he said: 
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‘President Roosevelt has given to the world 
in ‘his Lincoln Day speech of last night a 
broad, statesmanlike and kindly utterance.”’ 
If the South is willing to abide by the lines 
laid down in that speech, the Negro is will- 
ing. In his fight for fair freight rates, Mr. 
Roosevelt has enlisted the aid of most of the 
Democrats, while some men of his own party 
are pulling back. The Democrats now 
express a willingness to see the central gov- 
erment made strong enough to deal with 
interstate interests. John Sharp Williams 
of Mississippi is with the President in his 
fight for better railroad regulations. So is 
Bryan. Really it looks as if the next four 
years will see a new period in national poli- 
tics. Mr. Roosevelt is by his very actions 
shaping things so that the masses will here- 
after refuse to be bossed by the parties but 
will prick the bubble of partizan politics and 
vote for ‘‘the greatest good for the greatest 
number.’’ Roosevelt heads an era which 
will be known in the future as ‘‘The Awake- 
ning of the Electorate.’’ The masses under 
his leadership are now surging up from 
under the spell of partizanship to take their 
places as the sovereigns of this government. 


The Senate United States Senators are 
and its 
Prerogative rogatives, especially when 
they wish some excuse for 

killing some measure that the people want 
passed,. The Senate’s jab at the President 
last month by emasculating his arbitration 
treaties is one incident which is a fit key to 
the most predominant characteristic of the 
present make-upof the Senate. The United 
States Senate used to be a great, dignified, 
patriotic body where the best brain of the 
nation clashed in the arena of debate and 
the brightest sparks of intellectuality were 
elicited. True in those days Senators were 
grave andreverend gentlemen whom every- 
body respected, not because the Senators 
asked them for their respect, but because 
they were men who deserved respect. The 


sticklers for senatorial pre- 


Senators of the past did not have to assume 
the ‘‘SEE-ME’’ attitude, for by their works 
the people knew and veneratedthem. The 
United States Senate of today places its 
main stress on its ‘‘prerogatives.’’ If it sees 
fit to waste a whole winter and millions of 
the people’s money in blabbing in Wash- 
ington about practically nothing, it is the 
prerogative of the Senate. In fact the 
Senate seems to think that its prerogatives 
are in peril unless it guards these sacred 
prerogatives by day and by night. If a 
man is appointed to office that the Senate 
does not care toconfirm, it finds that its 
prerogative is menaced. If the Senate does 
not care to adopt a treaty which the 
sentiment of the land is wanting adopted, 
it suddenly discovers that its prerogatives 
ate endangered. Anything that the Senate 
does not care to do, it works itself into a 
frenzy over that something, and arrogantly 
proclaims that ‘‘this thing cannot be done ; 
it intrudes upon our high and mighty pre- 
rogatives !'’ The latest high fol-de-rol that 
the Senate has treated the country to was 
a hasty scudding to its great prerogatives 
rather than adopt the arbitration treaties 
which Mr. Roosevelt and Secretary Hay 
recently negotiated with many of the for- 
eign governments. The agreements were 
comparatively harmless in their scope, pro- 
viding that only certain minor matters be 
arbitrated for the next five years between 
this country and the countries that signed 
the agreements. The Senate was simply 
asked by the President to permit him to 
refer certain matters to arbitration if they 
came up for five years. But the Senate 
conceived the idea that possibly something 
might be accomplished without it having 
an opportunity to spurt off on it for a fort- 
night. So it amended the agreements to 
death, 7. ¢.: it substituted the word treaty 
wherever the word agreement was found. 
It is clear that the treaty-making power 
resides in the Executive and the Senate. 
Therefore, should anything come up for 
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arbitration under these agreements they 
would have to be referred to the Senate by 
the President. This is the case already, 
and what need to adopt new treaties saying 
that we will do what we have done all along. 
The President rightly characterized this 
action of the Senate as a step backward. 
Southern Senators had much to do with 
this affair for they were afraid that some of 
their States would be forced to pay some of 
their old debts. Every one must agree that 
the Senate was narrow and overstrict about 
its prerogatives in defeating those agree- 
ments under guise of amending them. 


The Statehood Bill The bill which passed 
the House of Repre- 
sentatives sometime ago admitting Okla- 
homa and the Indian Territory into the 
Union as the State of Oklahoma, and New 
Mexico and Arizona as another state was 
so amended by the Senate as to admit the 
first two states into the Union under the 
name of Oklahoma, but the second state is 
to be formed out of the present Territory 
of New Mexico without Arizona. It seems 
that the fight came on Arizona mostly be- 
cause of her hetrogeneous population. The 
Southern Senators took the lead in the fight 
because they did not care to have the large 
number of Negroes, Mexicans and Indians 
of Arizona become voters in the new state. 
This is the seventeenth time that the House 
has voted to admit New Mexico into the 
Union and the second time it has voted to 
admit Arizona. Now the bill goes to 
conference between the Senate and the 
House. These territories cannot be denied 
statehood ultimately but it is now a ques- 
tion of their being admitted at this session 
of Congress. Seldom has it been more 
difficult to estimate legislative possibilities 
than this year. 





The War in One engagement of some sig- 
the East nificance took place in Man- 

churia last month. The full 
facts concerning the Battle of Hun River 


have never reached the public. It seems 
as if on January 25th, while so much polit- 
ical effervescence was manifesting itself in 
Russia, the authorities at St. Petersburg 
ordered Kuropatkin to make some kind of 
demonstration in Manchuria in order to 
detract attention from the wretched internal 


situation at home. If reports are true, Gen- 

















GENERAL KUROPATKIN 
Russian Commander-in-Chief in the East 

eral Grippenburg, who was in charge of the 
right division of Kuropatkin’s army, moved 
on the. Japanese without orders from his 
superior, and accordingly was unsupported 
in his attack. The weather was bitter cold 
and much of the fighting was done ina 
driving snow. The Russian shells glided 
off from the frozen fortifications of the Japs 
like so many pebbles. The Russians were 
driven back with heavy losses, some cor- 
repondents estimating that the Russians 
lost from 30,000 to 40,000 men while the 
Japanese lost only about 7,000. Whatever 
was Kuropatkin's object, if he ordered the 
movement at all, it is now certain that he was 
balked by a swift concentration of Oyama’s 
forces at the point of attack. After Jan- 
uary 29, fighting ceased. 
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Sunday, January 22, 
may well be character- 
ized as Russia’s Red Sun- 
day. It was the day when the great masses 
of workingmen surged up from the under 
dog’s place and flung defiance in the teeth of 
tyranny. Great crowds of laborers who 
were out on strike for better treatment by 
their employers in St. Petersburg wanted 
to see and petition the Czar. Led by 
Father Gopon, a Russian Priest, they had 
drawn up a set of petitions which they 
demanded that they should be allowed to 
read in the hearing of their ruler. They 
were intent on doing the Czar no harm for 
every one of the workmen were willing to 
die to protect the ‘‘Little Father.’’ They 


Russia’s Internal 
Wretchedness 





FATHER GOPON 
Who led the Strikers to the Czar’s Winter Palace 


knew that the Czar did not know how they 
were treated, and that he would help them 
if he could hear the truth from their own 
lips. But they were commanded on Satur- 
day not to assemble in front of the Czar’s 
palace. ‘Troops were stationed there to see 
that all who gathered were dispersed. But 
the people were determined to see the 
“Little Father.’’ They were unarmed. 
Some of them expected to die. But they 


expected that their blood would be such 
a mighty protest against despotism that 
all the sub-strata and middle classes in Rus- 
sia would rise in revolt. 


Thus the great 
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masses surged up towards the Czar’s Winter 
Palace. They refused to disperse when 
commanded by the troops and were fired 
upon. Hundreds of the strikers fell 
wounded and dying in the snow. The rest 
fled in terror, but martrydom had, with 
splendid courage, flung its protest in the 
face of absolutism. The people who loved 
and reverenced the Czar as ‘‘ The Little 
Father’’ no longer love him, but hate him. 
They asked him as their father, for bread 
and he gave them a stone. The people now 
realize that life under the present flag is a 
great tragedy and they have resolved to 
make the most of it. 
parable revolution is now shaping itself in 
the empire. Czardom hovers on the peril- 
ous verge of a hissing red gulf. In the 
cellars and caves of the nihilists, socialists 
and anarchists there burn the smouldering 
fires of revolution. 


A great and incom- 


And even in the splen- 
did residences of the upper classes the peo- 
ple are talking about freedom. Serious 
clashes have occurred between the people 
and the troops in Moscow, Lodz, Caucasia 
and in all of the outlying provinces of the 
Ceesarlike, the Czar has hushed 
He has killed a 
few hundred men and sat down on a volcano, 
For the present, at least, it seems as if the 
battle for liberty has been postponed. Will 
the monarchy yield? Or will it wait until 
the whole empire is tossed hither and 
thither in strife? Wiilthe autocrat stand 
sturdily by the maintenance of his autoc- 
racy in spite of the threatening revolu- 
tion? 


empire. 
the noise for the present. 


The Change in the 
French Ministry 


M. Combes, probably 
the most vigorous pre- 
mier the French Re- 
public has had for a decade, is down and 
out. The Combes ministry stood its ground 
for a long time. Mr. Combes’ fame as a 
French statesman must ultimately rest 
upon his passionate devotion to the cause 
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of anti-clericalism in France, and his vig- 
orous prosecution of the cause of the sepa- 
ration of church and state. Emile Combes 
became the Premier of France June 7, 
1902. Waldeck-Rosseau had resigned the 
premiership because he feared that the 
ministry by enforcing the Religious Asso- 
ciations Law would incur the disfavor of 
the French people. Combes was known to 
be a strenuous and relentless person, and 
probably Waldeck-Rosseau believed that 
ultimately the man that he was putting 
forward would ruin himself with his radi- 
cal republicanism so that conservatism 
would be silhouetted against the back- 
ground as the redeeming force in France. 
Combes entered into his office determined 
to do his duty in enforcing the law. He 
found the interests of the state and church 
wrapped up together. Catholicism had 
entwined itself about the French Republic 
as the sea serpents entwined themselves 
about the far-famed Laocoon and his two 
sons. There were 1,871 religious orders in 
France which had over 20,000 establish- 
ments in the country. Nearly 17,000 of 
these were schools and teaching institu- 
tions, and the others were charitable homes 
and cloisters. France had, through her 
lawmakers, declared that these places must 
be closed, and Combes had sworn to close 
them. He went at his work sériously. 
He closed the establishments—some of 
them in the teeth of hissing mobs. He 
incurred the disfavor of the press and of 
many of those who were originally with 
him, still he was undaunted. He laida 
relentless hand on the riots that tried to 
frustrate him and doggedly pursued his 
course. He fell out with the Pope at 
Rome and practically abrogated the cen- 
tury-old agreement with the Vatican; for 
the recall of M. Nisard was about equiva- 
lent to this. In all of this, Combes 
retained a strong majority in the Chamber 
of Deputies. As it was, the Combes min- 
istry. lasted long enough to put over 14,500 
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of the religious establishments out of busi- 
ness and to introduce secular and state 
institutions in their stead. When on some 
insignificant question Combes was barely 
able to muster a majority and he detected 
in it a clique to embarass him, he resigned. 
But the period of his ministry marks an 
era in modern French history. Combes 
was the vital force in a revolution which 
has completely overturned the monarchists 
and the church hierarchy in the state. 
His influence for a real democracy has been 
felt even in the army and navy. The fall 
of the Combes ministry is due to its use of 
the Freemason organization to spy upon 
army officers. This is the one time that 
Combes took the bit in his teeth and let his 
zeal run ahead of his sagacity. 
mistake ruined him. 


This single 
He resigned rather 
than risk longer a narrow majority which 
might have any day gone back on him and 
injured the general policy of the govern- 
ment. M. Rouvier has been appointed 
prime minister by President Loubet. Rou- 
vier belongs to the same party as Combes, 
and is different from him mainly because 
he is more moderate. He will push the 
unfinished work of closing the religious. 
establishments. At present he commands. 
a large the Chamber of 
Deputies. 


majority in 


Francis Kossuth’s Francis Kossuth is to- 
Victory day the foremost figure 

in Hungarian politics. 
The election in January in that country 
resulted in an overwhelming defeat tor 
Count Tisza and the party that has been 
dominant in the Hungarian Parliament for 
a great many years. Kossuth represents. 
the independent party in Hungary, and his 
family name readily suggests the revolu- 
tionary spirit that existed for a long time 
in Cisleithania. Ten or twenty years ago, 
the triumph of a man of Kossuth’s faith 
would have been regarded 
uneasiness at Vienna, 


with great 
for naturally the 
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Austrian authorities would have considered 
such an incident as ominous for the stability 
of the dual empire of Austro-Hungary. 
But Kossuth has seen Emperor Francis 
Joseph, and declared that while as prime 
minister of Hungary he must look out for 
the rights of his people, still he pledges his 
loyalty to the Emperor and the empire. 
He will, in all likelihood advocate an inde- 
pendent Hungarian army in which the Hun- 
garian language will be spoken and other re- 
forms for Hungary which a relatively small 
class of voters have advocated every year. 
Emperor Francis Joseph showed by his re 
cent dramatic reception of Kossuth that he 
still possesses much of his old-time political 
sagacity. Since the natural result of the 
election is to make Kossuth prime minis- 
ter, the Emperor desires to come to terms 
with him. It is our belief that the Kos- 
suthians will not insist upon a program of 
independence for Hungary. They will be 
loyal to Hapsburg. But this triumph will 
win for them great respect, and will have a 
sobering effect upon any tyrannical tenden- 
cies in the empire. The eagles of democ- 
racy build their nests even in the palaces 
of kings. 


The Color Question It seems to be an 
in Australia indisputable fact 

that color prejudice 
exists wherever the Anglo-Saxon has reared 
his cabin. It seems equally true that the 
evils of race and color prejudice are miti- 
gated or emphasized in proportion to the 
number of colored people in a community, 
a section or a country. We who live 
here in the South and are subject to the 
discriminations that are born and nourished 
of a cruel race prejudice must not feel that 
we alone suffer because of color. The color 
question is a living question in the North, 
in England, in Russia, in Australia and 
even in Africa. Color prejudice may mani- 
fest itself less frequently in other parts of 
the country, but it is there just as it is in 
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the South. While the South is frank and 
open on the race question, insisting that the 
colored man’s inferiority is one of the strong 
points in her confession of faith, the North 
has its share of slumbering hatred for the 
man with the ‘‘ shadowed livery,’’ and if 
ever this prejudice is brought to bay, it 
manifests itself in unreasonable and un- 
reasoning violence just as elsewhere. The 
color question is just now.the liveliest issue 
in Australian politics. Race prejudice has 
thoroughly fixed itself upon the social and 
industrial life of that island continent. The 
three foremost political leaders of Austra- 
lia, Sir Edmund Barton, the Right Hon- 
orable George Reid and the Honorable 
Alfred Deakin, representing the majority 
of Australians, have declared for a ‘‘ white 
Australia.’ Mr. Deakin is the present 
Prime Minister of Australia. He is bend- 
ing every effort, not so much to the social 
degradation of the dark-hued people of the 
country, as to the entire exclusion of 
colored people from the continent. He has 
declared in his defense in parliament of his 
‘white Australia’’ shibboleth that the, 
policy of the commonwealth under his 
ministry would not only be a policy of pro- 
tection for the white man from competition 
by colored men in the higher avenues of 
life, but that it would also be a policy of 
exclusion and prohibition. Mr. Deakin 
admits that in the matter of labor the 
colored people will save more to the 
employers, but he argues that this commer- 
cial cheapness has attached to it an element 
of costliness. He says that the policy is 
further necessary in order to maintain the 
‘* purity of the white race,’’ and adds, like 
the swell-headed Anglo-Saxon always does, 
that his race is ‘‘so far the only one which 
has established free institutions and shown 
itself capable of living and developing 
under them.’’ To read Mr. Deakin’s 
speeches one would think that he imbibed 
his spread-eagle race pride and Anglo- 
Saxon bosh at the feet of some of our 
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present-day Southern statesmen and edi- 
tors. He is just as ignorant and self-con- 
tradictory in his arguments. Right upon 
the heels of Mr. Deakin’s appeal for the 
maintenance of the ‘‘ purity of the English 
race,’’ he says, ‘‘we would welcome the 
brilliant Frenchman, the 
and the bright Italian. 


their virtues would be of great advantage.”’ 


stolid German 
The infusion of 


But one would get the idea from the rest 
of his speech that there were no virtues 
outside of the British race. According to 
one of his statements quoted above, there 
are no established free institutions among 
either the French, the Germans or the Jap- 
anese, either of which have contributed 
more to the cause of civilization in the last 
twenty-five years than Australia has ever 
contributed. The scheme by which the 
Kanakas, Chinese, Japanese and all dark 
peoples are being excluded from Australia 
is about as ingenious as the grandfather 
clause in some of our new Southern consti- 


tutions. Sugar-raising is probably the 
leading industry of that country. Mr. 
Deakin and his colleagues succeeded in 


passing a law through parliament that dis- 
criminates against colored labor. ‘There is 
a direct tax upon all sugar produced in the 
island. ‘Those who employ white labor are 
taxed £1 per ton, while those who raise 
sugar with colored labor—i. e., Chinese 
Kanakas or 
ton, a difference of £2 in favor of the 
This is called 
This makes sugar 


Japanese—must pay £3 per 


employer of white labor. 
‘* the sugar bonus act.’’ 
producing decidedly 


more profitable to 


those who employ white labor. One would 
think that all of the farmers would at once 
hire white labor. But not so. Once last 
year Mr. W. H. Irving, collector of cus- 
toms for Queensland, made a departmental 
inspection tour through the northern sugar 
districts of his State. His report to the 
minister of customs furnishes some inter- 
esting reading. He reports that a great 
number of farmers are dissatisfied with the 


white labor because it is almost wholly 
‘unreliable, principally through intemper- 
ance.’’ He says that the white men as 
soon as they earn a little money squander 
it in drinking, while operations in the mills 
and on the farms are brought to a stand- 
still. The colored races are leaving the 
country because they cannot find employ- 
ment, while great areas of Australia are 
lying undeveloped. But it 
haughty Briton right. No race can call 
itself superior to another race that has to 
make laws that discriminate in its favor 
and against the other race in order to 
maintain its fact, the 
sign of superiority either in an individual 
or a race is not to be found in egotism or 


serves the 


superiority. In 


grandiose boasting. The more superior a 
race is the quieter it is about it. ‘The 
freshmen and sophomores are the fussy 
men in college, who use up the dictionary 
in their society speeches, and who flaunt 
their adjectives and fling about their wordy 
combustibles on every occasion. ‘The sons 
of England verily remind us of the sopho- 
mores, as they hasten upon every occasion 
to assure us that they know it all and have 
done it all. They live in the egotistic 
atmosphere where it is sickening for other 
races to dwell. 


Africa for 
the Africans 


The impartial philosophers 
of history for the next cen 
tury must record a fearful 
indictment against the white races of this 
century. Regardless of where it now 
obtains, the white man must be held wholly 
responsible for the idea that there is any 
virtue in color. The white man alone is 
responsible for the fact that the world’s 
race problems have become ethnical instead 
of ethical. He is responsible for the fact 
that so many dark-hued people are conscious 
of their color whenever they come in con- 
tact with white people. He is responsible 
for most of our racial selfishness and fra- 
hatred. <A 


tricidal fearful indictment it 
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will be, but the philospher of history must 
declare that the white man is responsible 
for a color problem at all. The influence 
his pharisaism, his narrowness and his sor- 
didness have exerted upon the colored races 
and his own race have told mightily upon 
the morals and religion of mankind and 
have made the color question the greatest 
snarl among all the tangles of the ages. 
Turning from the discussion of the great 
movement to exclude people from the con- 
tinent of Australia, we take a cursory 
glance at a remarkable movement now in 
progress in Africa, the original home of the 
Negro. The white man is a merciless land- 
grabber and a desperate land-holder. Al- 
ready he would have overrun Africa and 
held it as his own but for the deadly mias- 
matic climate. In spite of the fact that 
Africa is the white man’s grave, he contitiues 
to stretch out his arm for that great conti- 
nent. His agents are now sketching the 
rivers and mountains of Africa and he is 
preparing to shoot across the desert with his 
threads of steel. The Africans have taken 
note of this aggression. They have also 
noticed the white man’s grabbing and 
haughty ,dominating propensities. So he has 
raised the cry, ‘‘ Africa for the Africans.’’ 
English papers are now calling the move- 
ment ‘‘ The Black Peril’’ just as the Rus- 
sians regards the Japanese as ‘‘ The Yellow 
Peril.’’ There has been for the last two 
years great restlessness in Zululand and 
Swaziland. Mr. A. Goldsmith, our Aus- 
tralian correspondent, writes us from Mel- 
bourne that there our own Bishop Turner 
of Atlanta is regarded as the one man who 
has stirred up the Swazis and Zulus against 
the encroachments of the English. The 
movement in Africa, like any movement 
among the Negroes in America that amounts 
to a great deal, started in one of the 
churches. The Rev. M. M. Mangena, a 
Wesleyan minister in Pretoria, seceded from 
the Methodist church and started a church 
of his own that was founded on racial prin- 
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ciples. No whites can be admitted into 
this church. Rev. Dwane, another seced- 
ing minister, joined him. They named the 
new church ‘‘The Church of Ethiopia.’’ 
In 1896, Dwane visited this country with a 
message from ‘‘ The Church of Ethiopia’’ 
seeking recognition by the African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church of this country. 
After a visit by Bishop Turner to South 
Africa, in 1898, ‘‘ The Church of Ethiopia 
was recognized and the terms of affiliation 
were formally ratified. Recently Dwane 
has withdrawn from the A. M. E. Church 
and set up another order that is connected 
with the Anglican Church. But the A. M. 
E. Church is making great headway in 
South Africa. Mr. Goldsmith is of the 
opinion that the church is more of a polit- 
ical and social movement than religious. 
He seems to think that there is much prose- 
lyting going on in Africa by the A. M. E. 
Church. However that might be, there is 
one thing certain: The term ‘‘ Ethiopian- 
ism’’ has become the rousing word in the 
new movement, and wherever this term has 
been pronounced it has a wonderful effect 
in breaking down tribal feuds and in crea- 
ting a central native organization in Africa. 
Fengo Jabavu, editor of /mvo, an African 
newspaper, says that ‘‘the black man has 
decided to strike off heavenward for himself, 
for, while the white man’s religion is all 
right, the white agent of that religion is all 
wrong.’’ This same editor was a candidate 
last year for the Cape Colony Parliament. 
The few white men in Africa have all along 
bossed affairs, although the black popula- 
tion is ten times greater than the white 
south of the Zambesi. But the new move- 
ment called ‘‘ Ethiopianism’’ has propo- 
gated some revolutionary doctrines which 
have inspired the natives with a spirit of 
independence. The English colonial gov- 
ernment greatly fears the new church. They 
regard the American Negroes who are in 
Africa with distrust and misgivings, for be 
it known that the American Negro is most 
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active in stirring up this cause. He knows 
by experience of the haughty white man 
and is advising the natives to seize time by 
the forelock and be at least master of his 
own country. If this is narrowness, the 
white man is responsible for it. 
Governor Terrell No Georgia troops will 
and the attend the inauguration 
Lincoln Guards of President Roosevelt. 
The white troops do not 
care to attend and, by the grace of a nar- 
row governor, the colored troops are not 
allowed to attend. The Lincoln Guards of 
Macon made application to Governor Ter- 
rell for permission to attend the inaugura- 
tion in March and were refused by the gov- 
ernor. ‘The reasons given by Mr. Harris, 
the adjutant general, for the governor’s 
refusal to grant permission to the Lincoln 
Guards are, that the company is not 
properly equipped, and that troops beyond 
the border of the State, not under orders, 
are not responsible to the military authori- 
ties of the State. The real reason for not 
permitting the Lincoln Guards to attend 


the inauguration is the color of their skin. 
Some time ago inquiry was sent around to 
the various State troops to find out if any 
of them cared to attend the presidential 


inauguration. All of the white troops 
answered in the negative. The only com- 
pany in the State that had patriotism 


enough towards the national government 
to wish to be in Washington on that occa- 
sion was a colored troop, the 
Guards. But they were refused permis- 
sion. Thus it is that the great State of 
Georgia will not be represented at the 
inaugural at all. Those who can show 
their patriotism are too bigoted to do so, 
and those who would, have not the privi- 
lege. Vardaman was so pleased at our 
governor’s littleness that he wired his con- 
gratulations. Hitherto he had considered 
himself the forlorn champion of such petty 
foolishness, but here in Georgia he finds 
one of ‘‘the old guard.’’ It is really time 
Georgia had another first-rate executive. 
White folk of Terrell’s kind are dwarfs 
themselves and seek to make dwarfs of 
us all. 
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UPIDS DEFIANCE . 











Southward the fleeting sun long since has sped, 
And from the West the sunset’s ruddy glow 
Gleams with resplendence on the spotless now 
That hill and house-top, mantle-like, o’erspread. 
The snow-crown’d serrate peaks, once drear and_dead, 
Luminous 'ustre lend the glades below, 
Where the green holly and the mistletoe 
Supplant the summer’s dormant flower-bed. 
Commingled with the sound of sleighing bells, 
That mock the monotone of wintry hours, 
Laughter and lay of lovers loudly ring, 
Reverberating , hrough the distant dells. 
Ah' who would pine for spring with gladsome tlowers 
Since Cupid dare defy the icy king? 
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The Timely Message of the Simple Life 


Fannie Barrier Williams 


The timely advent of a good book is a 
blessing without disguise. 
even international interest manifested in 
Charles Wagner’s little book, ‘‘ The Simple 
Life,’’ attests that he has given the reading 
world a good book, if not a great one, and 
a suggestive theme if not an original one. 
Over one hundred thousand copies of ‘‘The 
Simple Life’’ have been sold in the United 
States. No other book outside of the realm 
-of fiction 
reading public. 

The whole secret of the popularity of 
‘“'The Simple Life,’’ is that the author has 
sounded the fundamental note in 
life. When all the extremes of our intel- 
lectual life from Felix Adler to Bishop Ire- 
land, rise up and call blessed the man who 
has written so simply yet strongly on the 
present day needs of a distracted people, it 


The wide and 


has found such favor with the 


human 


is a far call to the average man or woman 
to pause and reflect. 

President Roosevelt must surely have 
found in this little volume the vision splen- 
did, when he expressed the wish that all of 
his countrymen might read ‘‘ The Simple 
Life.”’ 

There is much in the life work of this 
Paris pastor that is both interesting and 
instructive, while the purity of his spirit is 
fully revealed on the printed pages of his 
published works: ‘‘The Simple Life,’’ 
‘*Courage’’ and ‘‘ Youth.”’ 

He lives a consecrated life, full of simple 
joys and work for others. No one can mis- 
take the man after reading his book, and 
few people can read his book without feel- 
ing that it isexactly what he needs as a cure 
for the distempers of false pride, envy, pre- 
tense, and the love of mere things. The 
limpid style of the book, the directness of 
its message and its heart-searching appeals 


give it human value that can be shared in 
common by all of its readers. 

Charles Wagner’s visit to America a few 
weeks ago was an interesting event. He 
delivered several addresses upon several 

were at all time sane, 
helpful. He is not an 
oracle, but he is certainly more than a 
With him a ‘‘man 
believes in life,’’ the 
artificial life, that is smothered by wornout 


occasions which 
inspiring and 


mere philosopher. 
is one who not 
traditions, clothed in the toggery of fash- 
ion’s mandates, speaking a borrowed lan- 
guage and swayed by the ‘ 
of wants,’’ but the natural, human and God- 


downward way 


given life that seeks to express itself natur- 
ally and to live honestly. 

The meaning of ‘‘ The Simple Life’’ from 
the author’s standpoint may be found in his 
lucid and easy discussion of such subjects 
as: ‘‘The Simplicity of Speech,’’ ‘‘ Sim- 
plicity of Thought,’’ ‘‘Simple Duty,’’ ‘‘Sim- 
ple Needs,’’ ‘‘The Mercenary Spirit,’’ 
‘The Inglorious Good,’’ ‘‘ Pride and Sim- 
plicity’’ and ‘‘The Education for Sim- 
plicity.”’ 

While reading the essays we are made to 
feel how many of the blessed things and 
good things in life we miss, in our mad 
rush for the unattainable and the striving 
to live some one else’s life, instead of our 
own. 

Pastor Wagner’s interpretation of the sim- 
ple life is that it is not a thing of definitions 
merely, or a rule of conduct, but ‘‘a state 
of mind.’’ ‘‘A man is simple when his 
chief care is the wish to be what he ought 
to be, that is to say, honestly and naturally 
human.’’ ‘‘ Where the natural law rules 
in the heart, disorder vanishes.’’ 

How different all this is to what we have 
been taught to believe about simplicity ! 
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We have believed that to be simple is to be 
foolish. Quite to the contrary is the teach- 
ing of this precious book. To be simple is 
to ‘‘fill the highest human destiny.'’ To 
live the simple life isto discover and disclose 
the best there is in our own lives. If it be 
in us to become a good engineer, for exam- 
ple, shall we, through false pride or at the 
dictate of false values of what is respect- 
able, insist upon becoming a doctor or a 
musician, or some other 
we are not fitted? 


calling for which 
By this course do we 
not add to the complications of our own 
existence ? 

Thus Pastor Wagner exhorts: ‘‘ Leta 
flower be a flower, a swallow a swallow, a 
rock a rock, and let a man be a man and 
not a fox or a hare or a bird of prey ; this 
is the sum of the whole matter.’’ 

In speaking of the simplicity of thought, 
we are admonished that first of all, ‘‘human- 
ity lives by confidence.’’ ‘‘ Every thing 
that shakes that confidence is evil—poison, 
and not food. 
enough.’’ 


We do not dare to hope 


‘“The men of our day have developed 
strange timidities’’ to such an extent that 
there is a helpful lesson in the thought that 
we are only at our best when our confidence 
in ourselves, in our race and in this God- 
ruled universe of mind and matter is strong 
against the ‘‘strange timidities’’ and pes- 
simism that are ever sounding in our ears. 

In the same spirit is discussed the art of 
simplicity of speech ‘‘ Do we use words to 
disguise or to disclose our thoughts and 
feelings? Be men and speak the speech of 
honor !’’ ‘‘An hour of plain dealing does 
more for the salvation of the world than 
years of duplicity.’’ ‘‘Be sincere, moderate, 
simple in expression of your feelings and 
opinions in private and in public alike.’’ 

How many of us can say that we need no 
lessons in the art of simplicity of speech ? 
Is it not 
carried 


all too common that when we are 


away with our vanity to speak 


grandlv, even at the expense of clearness 


and truth? How badly off we would be, if 
there were no such things as adjectives, and 
how many orators would be put out of busi- 
ness if exordiums and perorations could be 
effectively prohibited ? 

Speaking of ‘‘simple needs,’’ we are 
unpleasantly reminded that ‘‘ it is not favor- 
able to our development and happiness to 
have a multitude of needs and to spend all 
of our energies to the satisfaction of them. 
The reign of wants is by no means the 
reign of brotherhood. Let your needs rule 
you, and you will soon see them multiply 
like insects in the sun.’’ 

Does not this thought come home to most 
of us in our increasing passion to possess 
this and that thing for which we have no 
need or use? How many ribbons, laces, 
feathers, silken fabrices and shining things 
miscalled jewelry, we think we must have. 
The best part of many a woman’s life is 
consumed in chasing after these things 
that vanity, and certain ambition demand. 
‘“There is no such thing as one bit of fool- 
ishness, one vanity or envy. They come 
in pairs and groups. They obscure real 
beauty and heighten the ugliness that bor- 
rows them for mere imitation.’’ But this sort 
of thing has nothing to do with those things 
that administer to our sense or refinement. 
The man or woman of simple taste is the 
man or woman who appreciates whatever is 
true, beautiful and good. Whatever vanity 
desires is too dear, but whatever our sense 
of the beautiful craves is cheap at any 
price. 

When we are subject to the tyranny of 
wants, we miss the joys of real companion- 
ship and the inspiration there is in doing 
for others, ‘‘for the more things a men 
desires, the less he can do for his neigh- 
bors.”’ 

3ut Pastor Wagner is not an ascetic. 
This simple life does not mean a life with- 
out pleasure and color and joy. 

‘* Pleasure,’’ he says, ‘‘is a sacred flame 


that throws a snlendid radiance over life.’’ 
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‘The pleasure here spoken of is something 
ieeper than being merely pleased. It is 
not a thing of self alone. The selfish man 
has no business to talk about pleasure, 
because he knows not what itis. It cannot 
be bought or sold, and yet how hard we try 
to buy it, how persisently we seek it in 
places and things where it is not! 

‘* The fact is that when our life is simple 
and sane, true pleasure accompanies it as 
fragrance does uncultivated fllowers.’’ 

It all seems to come to this, that whether 
we can receive pleasure or give it, depends 
almost wholly upon whether we can be right 
ourselves. Our egoism is hard to subdue, 
envies, jealousies, selfishness, bigotry, these 
are the constituent elements that deprive us 
of that pleasure that can neither be bought 
nor sold. Can we love or pity the man or 
woman who needlessly hates or injures us? 
If we cannot, we will know but little of the 
simple pleasure that Pastor Wagner pleads 
for. 

It is in this same natural and pleasing 
way that Mr. Wagner discusses and reveals 
the meaning of ‘‘ Simple Beauty.”’ 

He would have ‘‘ our young women apply 
themselves to the development of the truly 
feminine art of giving soul to things which 
have none. ‘To knead bread with energy, 
mend rents with cheerfulness, nurse the 
sick with smiles, put witchery into a ribbon 
and genius into a stew.’’ Perhaps enough 
has been said to indicate how much human 


interest there is in Charles Wagner’s ‘‘Sim- 
ple Life.’’ A wide reading of it among 
our own people cannot fail to make for 
enlargement our confidence while in an 
unfriendly world, that ‘‘God’s in the 
Heavens, all’s right with the world.’’ 


It is fundamentally wise for each individ- 
ual to be true to himself. Isit not likewise 
true with groups or races of men? Are 
we trying to live our own racial life or that 
of another race ? 


But the application of this little book to 
our needs is too obvious to warrant any 
further comment. It is a good book to 
have in every home where there is a boy or 
girl who can read or think. ‘‘ The Simple 
Life’’ and the other two entitled ‘‘ Youth’’ 
and ‘‘ Courage’’ will make good gift books 
to put into the hands of graduates from our 
schools and colleges. Their contents are 
strongly suggestive of cures for many of 
the ills we have or think we have. 

I will let Pastor Wagner himself close 
this imperfect review of ‘‘The Simple 
Life.’’ 

‘* All the strength of the world and all its beauty, 
all true joy, everything that consoles, that feeds 
hope, or throws a ray of light along our dark 
paths, everything that makes us see across our 
poor lives a splendid goal and a boundless future, 
comes to us from people of simplicity, those who 
have made another object of their desires than the 
passing satisfaction of selfishness and vanity, and 
have understood that the art of living is,to know 
how to give one’s life.’’ 
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The History and the Use of Parks 


By John Hope 


There are two movements for good today 
so far-reaching in good effects that it is dif- 
ficult to say which is the more valuable. 
One of these is to make the country places 
more desirable and helpful for their popu- 
lation through city influences. Better 
schools, better roads, in some instances 
libraries, the electric railways and the rural 
free delivery have brought country folk in 
close touch with city life, relieved the 
monotony and isolation and, pardaoxical 
as it may seem, given new appreciation for 


aristocratic, regal exclusiveness to the easy 
honest democracy that it manifests today. 
Centuries ago a park was a tract granted by 
a king to an individual who fenced it and 
kept it for personal amusement and profit. 
Many of these tracts were owned by kings 
themselves and the public had no rights or 
privileges in them. Gradually, however, 
the common people got one foot into these 
inclosures, then both feet. They liked 
these enclosures so well, came so frequently 
and remained so long that an assumption 























Seal Grotto, Lincoln Park, Chicago 


country life. The other movement, started 
hundreds of years ago but recently givena 
renaissance and impetus, is to relieve the 
city folk of dust, nerves and jostles by pro- 
viding places that allow not only the legs 
and arms but the eyes, mind and soul to 
stretch, to relax, to rest and grow strong 
with a new strength. The park more than 
any other one means in cities relieves, 
refreshes and inspires that city element that 
is most burdened, tired and discouraged. 
The park is such a free institution that it 
is interesting to consider its evolution from 


of onwership developed in their minds; 
and the aristocratic owners, through gener- 
osity or necessity, found themselves yield- 
ing more and more to these humble visitors. 
The persistent simplicty with which the 
common people have slipped into many of 
their rights is one of the unending jokes of 
history. So slowly and noiselessly, yet 
powerfully, had they taken possession of 
the parks that when the Queen of George the 
Second wished to know what it would cost 
to transform the park of St. James into a 
garden, the Elder Walpole replied that it 
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The Field Museum, Chicago 


would cost ‘‘ three crowns.’’ Yet this park 
had been set aside for the King’s use and 
the queen had a legal right to close it. 

In my old home town we boys used 
to play ball on what was called the common. 
The people sent their cows to graze on this 
place and it was the one place where cows 
and boys felt security from ‘‘cops,’’ for 
even then those Hibernian potentates held 
that title. We knew nothing about the 
significance of ‘‘common’’ and _ hardly 
thought another town had such a place with 
such aname. But Mr. John Fiske might 
have told us that the origin of the common, 
such as is seen in different towns of England 
and the United States, is probably this: 
Numerous neighbors using the fringe of 
their land for grazing found, through the 
contiguity of these fringers, one considerable 
tract where all the cows grazed together. 
This combination of fringers in this way 
finally became property in common of the 
property owners and later, of the town. It 
is a well-established fact that the historic 
Boston common was a grazing place. Now 
it is a great pleasure-ground where people 
of all ages and races lounge, rest and play. 
Inclosed by streets right in the heart of the 
city’s business, it is one of most convenient 
retreats for workmen found in this country. 

In the city of Augusta a wide street 
about two miles long has broad plats run- 


ning through the center and berdered with 
elms and stately water-oaks. These plats 
used to be grass-covered and were called 
‘The Green.’’ They were then the play- 
grounds and their name and use we now 
know were the same as many other places 
in this country and England, as attested by 
such a name as Bowling Green and in such 
a line as: 

‘*How often have I loitered o’er thy green.”’ 

Out of the park that was private prop- 
erty and arun for deer and other game, out 
of the common and green has come the 
modern public park as we now have it. 

The purpose of parks is manifold, but the 
first is health. People must have fresh air, 
and if they cannot get that, they must 
occasionally get air that is less vitiated than 
what they usuallyenjoy. And this reminds 
us of New York City. The North river 
stops growth on one side, the East river on 
the other, while the city ends in the bay. 
One day as hundreds were surging upstairs 
into the theatre to hear a distinguished man 
speak, some people were pushed to each side 
and wedged in more and more tightly as 
the crowd rushed As I was being 
pushed up by the crowd I remember passing 
a man thus tightly pressed against the wall; 
for he was panting and cursing, but none 
could relieve him. 
of progress. 
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New York city is much the same. ‘Thou- 
sands of immigrants land at the sharp point 
of the city and must move up town or be 
pressed against the sides. The result is 
that while the more powerful and the more 
fortunate are pushed up, the far larger num- 
ber is thrust against the east and west sides. 
There they welter in summer, freeze in win- 
ter, starve the year round and enjoy life 
immensely. Anything that -.will relieve 
this pressure isa God-send. In hot weather 





Lincoln Park. Lily Pond, Chicago 


the parks in the down-town districts are 
life-preservers. Along Broadway are sev- 
eral, and east and west of this thoroughfare 
are still other parks; but the growing 
demand is having to be met at a cost of 
millions of dollars and special legislation. 

Another purpose is recreation, and this in 
large measure as it may be gained: from out 
door athletics. Probably no city has given 
greater attention to this feature than Chi- 
cago. The larger parks have immense 
stretches of grass, prefectly free from the 
‘‘keep off the grass’’ signs which are a 
source of embarrassment and repression in 
so many other places. No parks east of the 
Mississippi river give the visitor more free 
dom and comfort than those in Chicago. 
You may lunch, loiter and exercise almost 
anywhere except on the flower-beds. In 
Washington and Jacksoa parks many base- 
ball games may be in progress at the same 
time. Dozens of tennis courts are in use, 
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cricket games may be seen, croquet and 
lacrosse. But, besides the ample facilities 
offered by these large breathing spaces, in 
the crowded sections of the city there are 
many stall parks and playgrounds. These 
latter have had an excellent influence on old 
and young. At first the young savages pre 
empted swings, rings and baseball diamond 
to the exclusion of those weaker members of 
juvenile society. But gradually through the 
teaching of the elders and the influence of 
the policeman or superintendent of these 
numerous playgrounds the proprieties have 
undergone such a development that there 
are few contentions and a very slight dis- 
play of temper. Then too, interest has 
been quickened by the offer of prizes and 
and the organization of competing track 
teams and by track exhibitions. About 
some of these spots there is almost nothing 
that is beautiful. They are what their 
name implies, a playground, an outdoor 
gymnasium, a breathing space with facili- 
ties for exercise. 

From the point of view of present day 
utility perhaps the last thing to be consid- 
ered is the value of parks in their appeal to 
the beautiful, though it is perhaps true that 
in older times this was among the first con- 
siderations. It may not be generally known 
that the notorious ‘‘ Boss’’ Tweed, whose 
crowd concocted raids on the city of New 
York in an old house that was recently con- 
demned on the crowded east side of New 
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Newberry Library, North Clark Street, Chicago 


York for park purposes, had magnificent, 
far-reaching plans for a chain of parks and 
drive-ways to take in East and West New 
York. When his career ended in Ludlow 
Street jail, anything with a Tweed touch 
had such odium as to be avoided. However, 
a New Yorker who appears to know, 
informed me that the development of River- 
side and Morningside parks uptown with 
their glorious prospects is nothing more 
than the fulfilment of Tweed’sdream of a 
beautiful New York that would vindicate 
his works and satisfy his sense of the beau- 
tiful that was strong in him in spite of polit- 
ical crookedness. These 
rocky eminences, the one overlooking the 


two parks on 


Hudson river and the other looking towards 
the Harlem river, give that great city an 
added dignity and beauty that lift it out of 


its money-hunting, down-town self and 





U. S. Life Saving Station, Jackson Park, Chicago 


allow the chance for thoughts and dreams 
and love. 

Whatever administration Chicago may 
have, the park commissioners do their work 
like an organization that looks beyond itself 
and its day. For a long time there has 
been a purpose, whether in mind only or 
expressly stated, to unite the numerous 
North, East, South and West parks by 
ample drives and boulevards. This is a 
work that might well occupy generations, 
but the Lake Shore Drive, Garfield Boule- 
vard, Michigan Avenue and the Midway 
are glorious promises of what will be, when 
the Cook County and the Chicago parks are 
connected by roads. 

Now what about our own city, Atlanta? 
Grant Park and Fort McPherson furnish 
comfort for those who can afford time and 
money to reach them. Oakland and West 
View Cemeteries are scenes of rather joyous 
strollers ; but Atlanta in its youth is letting 
slip inexpensive spaces that will be needed 
later. Then health and mortality of the 
city will require that millions of dollars buy 
what a few thousand can now secure forever. 
At Atlanta's present rate of growth in terri- 
tory, population, municipal jblindness and 
stinginess, thirty years hence white people 
as well as colored will be thankful that 
had the foresight to 
withhold from the rapacity of real estate 
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The Conservatory, Lincoln Park, Chicago 


agents such broad tracts as Atlanta Uni- 
versity, Spelman Seminary and Clark Uni- 
versity. Here will be the private parks 
that the public may use, will insist upon 
using; and no signs will be visible to 
humiliate any boy or girl because of his 


race. Perhaps a merciful Providence has 
left these broad acres to bring about a bet- 
ter and more blessed understanding between 
the white and colored Atlanta children of 
the next generation than the little ones of 
today enjoy. 


SF 


THIS FROM AUSTRALIA 


Last Sunday night a railway carriage-cleaner 
found mysterious marks on the window of a car 
which had travelled to Healesville during the day. 
In the subdued light of-a carriage-lamp he deci- 
phered the following moan :— 


They bade us travel to rural scenes, 
For rest from our urban toil; 

But they packed us closer than French sardines, 
Till we stewed in our native oil. 

In we tumbled---the big and the small- 
To struggle for seats in vain; 

The Black Hole of Calcutta was nothing at all 
To the Healesville Sunday train. 


We came to the station two thousand strong, 
With lunch in our handsas well, 

And from car to car we hurried along 
At the sound of the porter’s yell. 

Into the train the lot they threw, 
While we called on the world to explain, 


How in the----, why in the ----, what in the ---- 
who 
In the ---- Healesville Sunday train! 


Father called it a!----! disgrace 
(I never knew father swore); 
(nd you ought to have seen poor auntie’s face, 
When she'd sat two hours on the floor. 
Mother sank on a bank clerk’s knee, 
Till he fainted beneath the strain; 
Oh! things were exceedingly umpty-dee, 
On the Healesville Sunday train! 


Now, toall my friends I will give the slip, 
And, no matter how fair they speak, 

I’ll refuse to join in a Sunday trip, 
And I’ll go to a church next week. 

For a glimpse of the future world I’ve seen, 
Where, deep in the place of pain, 

The lost soul rides like a crushed sardine, 
On a Healesville Sunday train 








The Welding of the Link 


By Gardner Goldsby 


CHAPTER \V. 
NATHAN STROGOFF’S STRANGE MISSION. 
IGHT or ten months later, like 
a sentinel on guard, Ned Crans 
ton might have been seen walk- 
ing slowly back and forth upon 
the platform of the little rail- 
road station in Hopewell. <A 
few days before he had received 
a letter from Nathan Strogoff, 
President of the Blue Ridge Gold Mining 
Company, announcing quite unexpectedly 
that he was coming South on 








a tour of 
inspection, and naming also the day when 
he might be expected to reach Hopewell. 
The day named in the letter has arrived, 
and Ned Cranston is at the station waiting 
to meet his superior officer. As he walks 
to and fro, his hands clasped behind, a 
cigar in his mouth, and his head slightly 
bowed, many strange thoughts sweep 
through his brain. The truth is that he 
had not felt quite at ease for some days. 
Premonitions, presentiments, or whatever 
they are called, vague, indefinite, illusive, 
had haunted him night and day, and, as he 
walks now at the station, these incoherent 
thoughts, flashing through his head, cause 
him no little uneasiness. Why _ should 
Strogoff come in the winter? Was it busi- 
ness or pleasure bringing him South? Has 
he got the usual Northern notions about 
Negroes and the South? 
to let him see Louisa ? 
While Ned thought of these and kindred 
things, hours seemed to pass away, though, 
as a matter of fact, he had been at the 
station probably not more than fifteen min- 
uies before the train arrived. But up to 
the very last moment, Ned had found him- 
self besieged by frightful forebodings. 
Nathan Strogoff was an elderly man— 


Will it be proper 


perhaps nearer sixty than fifty years of age 
—tall, fine looking, with gray hair, and 
with every appearance of a man who has 
been well-fed, well-kept, and who was well 
to do. 

‘*Only one day here,’’ he said, in answer 
to Ned Cranston’s question. ‘‘I shall go 
over to the mines tomorrow, and should be 
very glad if you could make it convenient 
to accompany me.”’ 

While the two men were talking, the 
train pulled out. Two or three other pas 
sengers who got off at Hopewell, sur- 
rounded by friends who had been awaiting 
their arrival, were huddled together not a 
great way from Cranston and Strogoff. A 
colored man, hat in hand, approached that 
little compauy. In all probability he was 
seeking a chance to turn an honest penny 
by carrying the bundles and traveling bags. 
As soon as the colored man spoke, one of 
the white men told him to stand aside. 
The Negro looked saucily at him, and was 
not quick about moving. The white man 
put his hand to his hip-pocket, and the 
Negro took to flight. He fled in the direc 
tion of Cranston and Strogoff. Just as he 
reached them, bang! bang! rang out two 
The flee- 
ing Negro was untouched, and made his 
escape, but one of the bullets struck Nathan 
Strogoff in the back and he fell to the plat- 
form. 


pistol shots in rapid succession. 


There he lay unconscious. Excite- 
was intense. All the bystanders 
believed that he had been killed. Dr. Coe, 
the Cranston family physician, ran down 
from his office, which happened to be oppo- 
site the station, and, after a hasty exami- 
nation, and a short conference with Ned 
Cranston, he had the wounded man carried 
to his office. From Dr. Coe’s office, of 
course, the general public was excluded, 
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only Ned Cranston, the town marshal and 
one or two others being permitted to enter. 

While they were stripping Strogoff for a 
more extended examination, Dr. Coe and 
Ned Cranston discovered simultaneously 
the following notice, plainly written on 
white card board and encased in a silver 
buckle attached to the wounded man’s 
suspenders : 


lf anything happens to me, please notify 
Charles Stuyvesant, No. 1 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 
Nathan Strogoff. 


At sight of this notice, Ned Cranston 
turned pale. His hands hung limp, and 
immediately he stood aside. Those who 
were in the room noticed the change in 
Ned Cranston’s appearance, but they prob- 
ably thought, even Dr. Coe _ probably 
thought that it was due to sheer nervous- 
ness ; this nervousness being due of course, 
to the fact that Ned had never before had 
any training as a physician’s assistant. 
But ah, no! Ned Cranston turned pale for 
other reasons! From that moment until 
the examination ended, a close observer 
would have noticed that he had every 
appearance of a man in a trance, though by 
a supreme, almost superhuman effort, he 
managed to hold his peace. He never said 
a word. History has lost the record of 
what he thought, so it isn’t possible at this 
time to record it. 

Nathan Strogoff had not been an inmate 
of the Cranston homestead, whither he was 
carried from Dr. Coe’s office, more than a 
few days before Ned Cranston thought him 
sufficiently recovered to answer some plain 
questions. 

Among other things, Strogoff admitted 
that Charles Stuyvesant was his intimate 
friend and business associate. He and 
Stuyvesant were joint owners of the Blue 
Ridge Gold Mining Company, though the 
younger man had never allowed any pub- 
licity to be given to the fact of his connec- 


tion with the company. Strogoff also said 
that Cranston had not been given a place 
upon Stuyvesant’s recommendation; he 
had been appointed upon the ground of his 
ability; his name had been presented to the 
company by one of its confidential agents, 
who had watched Cranston’s course in the 
Georgia Legislature, and who had also been 
in Hopewell two or three times, looking 
around. Moreover, Strogoff declared that 
he was not aware that Cranston and Stuy- 
vesant had ever met each other. 


* *K 4 * * 


Nearly one whole year had elapsed since 
Ned had heard or known anything definite- 
ly about Stuyvesant, the man who had 
threatened to follow him to the end of the 
earth. And now suddenly, like a vision 
from another world, the man’s name looms 
above the horizon! A _ little later Ned 
learns that this same man has been his 
employer for several months! When Stro- 
goff was shot, both Ned’s mother and his 
sister, Louisa, urged that it was the 
humane, not to say the proper and cour- 
teous, thing for Ned to bring the wounded 
man into their home—at least until some- 
thing definite could be heard from New 
York, or until there was some change in 
the man’s condition, one way or the other. 
Dr. Coe having expressed the opinion that 
nothing definite as to the fatality of the 
wound could be determined until after the 
expiration of thirty-six hours, there was 
nothing left for Ned to do but to yield, 
though he still had his misgivings. Some- 
how he felt that his worst fears had not 
been realized. That strange power of fore- 
telling coming events, with which he 
seemed to have been endowed, continued 
to fill his mind with horrible suspicions. 
Even after talking with Strogoff, Ned only 
half believed the things which had been 
told him. Inthe midst of these perplex- 
ities, Ned expected daily that the face of 
Charles Stuyvesant would come upon the 
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scene. And, of course, his coming would 
have multiplied Ned’s troubles forty, sixty, 
or, it may have been, a hundred-fold. 

In his dilemma, Ned sought Clara 
Weems, deliberately resolving not to seek 
the advice of his mother and sister, because 
forsooth he knew what they would say; 
they would find apparently good 
reason why Charles Stuyvesont, in addition 
to Nathan Strogoff, should be temporarily 
domiciled in the Cranston home ! 

Clara Weems knew all about the quarrel 
between Cranston and Stuyvesant, which 
had pfevious year at the 
Monte Sano Hotel, and she had also heard 
from Ned’s own lips the narration of Stuy- 
vesant’s defiant threat. 


some 


occurred the 


‘‘T am going to hand in my resignation 
today,’’ said Ned, ‘‘so that I shall be 
freer to act as I please, or at least so that 
no one shall tell me that I am under obli- 
gation to treat these renegades courteously. 
I don’t care to be obligated to them in 
any way.”’ 

‘Why, Ned,’’ said Clara, weighing her 
words, ‘‘ you are not obligated to them, as 
it is. You have sold them only your labor, 
and not all of that, even; you have not sold 
them your political opinions, nor your vote, 
nor your character, nor anything of that 
sort. It is possible for you to keep your 
place with the company and still retain 
your self-respect. 
asked you to do a dishonorable thing ?’’ 

‘*No,’’ said Ned, with some degree of 
hesitation, ‘‘ but if I had known that that 
miserable cur, Charles Stuyvesant, had had 
any connection with the company, I should 


Has the company ever 


never have been one of its officials.’’ 
said Clara, 
‘this is no time for harsh words and ugly 
epithets. 
lasts, and when it is over you may see more 
clearly what your duty is. 
‘*T see my duty plainly enough already,’’ 
said Ned impatiently. 
the scoundrels were in—’’ 


‘* Be reasonable, my darling,’’ 


Be a man now while this trouble 


” 


‘*T wish both of 


‘* Don’t say it, Ned, don’t,’’ said Clara, 
and she rushed to him, threw her arms 
around his neck and kissed him. ‘‘ Don’t 
say it; you have acted nobly by old man 
Strogoff. Be noble to the end.”’ 

‘*] hate him,’’ said Ned, with much feel- 
ing, and, for the first time in his life, act- 
ing rudely tow-rds Clara even in speech 

‘* And without cause,’’ 
reply. 

‘*He’s Stuyvesant’s friend,’’ said Ned, 
almost enraged, ‘‘ and that’s sufficient cause 
for me !’’ 


came the sharp 


Shortly afterwards the indecisive inter- 
view ended, neither of the participants 
being altogether pleased with its outcome. 

* * * * * * * 

Uncle Zeke, the faithful colored servant, 
opened the door of the Cranston home for 
Charles Stuyvesant, and in the warmth of 
welcome exhibited in the old man’s black 
and kindly face, as well as in his broad 
grin, Stuyvesant must have felt instinctive- 
ly that he had found at least one friend in 
Hopewell. 

‘* Come in, sah,’’ said the old man, with 
a curtsy. ‘*‘Come in, sah; de gemmun’s 
doin’ fine. I know he’ll be glad to see 
you.’’ Then in a whisper, as he took 
Stuyvesant’s hat and cane, he said, ‘‘I 
done hyeahed Ole Miss an’ Miss Louisy 
talk ’bout you so much dat I feels like I 
know you myse’f!’’ 

Sure enough, Strogoff was getting along 
splendidly, and the sight of his young 
friend, as he delighted in characterizing 
Stuyvesant, was better for the sick man 
than an ocean of physic or a thousand pre- 
scriptions. It would be of no especial 
interest to the reader of this history for me 
to tell what business transactions were dis- 
cussed between these two men in their 
private conference, but there are some 
other things for me to record. 

Stuyvesant was told of the suspicions of 
Ned Cranston, or rather such of those sus- 
picions as Strogoff was able to surmise from 
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the general trend of Cranston’s questions 
and remarks. Strogoff’s replies to Crans- 
ton were also. rehearsed, 
evasions and misstatements. 


even to the 

‘Have you seen Louisa?’’ asked Stuy- 
vesant eagerly. 

‘Yes, once or twice a day ; and you bet, 
Charles, she’s an angel. I don’t blame 
you one bit; I would wade through blood 
for her myself. And her mother is a 
happy, happy old soul, though she keeps 
very weak. With my own hands I gave 
Louisa the photograph and the letter which 
you sent; and, since I shall be all right 
again in ten or twelve days, I am glad for 
your sake, my boy, that that little accident 
happened to me, because it gave me an 
unexpected opportunity to accomplish 
expeditiously what under other cistcum- 
stances may have much 
time. Everything will be all right, Charles. 
They are both true to you, despite that 
fool, Ned, whom they have managed to 
keep in the dark about everything. 
Ned’s sweetheart is on your side. 


required more 


Even 
She has 
been here nearly every day; I have seen 
her and talked with her; she is kindness 
and patience blended, and she is as pretty 
as a peach. If I were not too old—ah, 
well, that’s another story! Don’t forget 
to pin your faith to that old Negro man 
who showed you in—they call him Uncle 
Zeke ; he is trusted here implicitly, and I 
have found him all right.’ 

* * | * si 

At the conclusion of his interview with 
Clara Weems, Ned Cranston turned his 
footsteps homeward, thinking to announce 
to his mother and sister that he had heard 
that Charles Stuyvesant had reached town. 

The Cranston home was a large frame 
structure, painted white, with a basement 
story and two stories above. It was built 
a good way back from the broad avenue in 
front, after the manner of most of the old- 
fashioned Southern homes, and the second 
story was reached by,a great long span of 


stairs which stretched up from the beauti- 
ful gravel walk to a fine old-fashioned 
porch, the roof of which was supported by 
six or eight large round pillars, made of 
wood. The front door opened into a wide 
hall, from which stairs led up to the third 
story. On the right hand, as you entered 
the house, stood a six-foot hat rack with 
mirror attached, and just beyond on the 
same side, was a door which entered the 
spare or company bed-room, which at that 
time was occupied by Nathan Strogoff. In 
front of the hat rack, a door opened into 
the parlor, and this parlor was connected 
with the dining-room by means of old-time 
folding doors. The dining-room was also 
used as a kind of sitting room or living 
room by the Cranstons. 

When Stuyvesant left Strogoff he found 
Uncle Zeke in the hall, bowing and smiling. 
He chatted with the old Negro a few min- 
utes. Perhaps Uncle Zeke had some mes- 
sage from Mrs. Cranston or Louisa. I am 
not certain that he did have such a mes- 
sage, but the reader will agree that it is 
entirely within the range of possibility. 
Stuyvesant placed a piece of paper money 
in Uncle Zeke’s hand, and the old man, 
with a bow and a broad grin, turned to the 
hat rack to get Stuyvesant’s hat and cane. 

At that moment the front door opened, 
and in stepped Ned Cranston. 

‘*Get out of this house, you cur,”’ 
blurted out Ned Cranston, addressing 
Charles Stuyvesant. ‘““Get out this 
instant ; clear out from here, and, if you 
ever enter this house again, you do so at the 
peril of your life !”’ 

‘*All I ask is a square deal,’’ said Stuy- 
vesant calmly. 

‘* You ought to be shot,’’ said Cranston. 
‘* Speak again, and I'll kill you !”’ 

Out came Ned’s pistol. Uncle Zeke 
caught the pistol in one hand, and his 
young master in the other. and called out: 

‘*Don’t kill him, Marse Ned; he ain’t 
done nothin’.’’ 


” 
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‘* Get out,’’ said Ned to Stuyvesant, who 
had also drawn his pistol. ‘‘Get out, and 
don’t you ever foot this house again !’’ 

Stuyvesant backed slowly out of the 
door, and turning, marched down the steps. 

During the excitement in the hall, the 
parlor door had been thrown open. When 
Uncle Zeke had succeeded in getting Ned 


Cranston to put his pistol back in his 
pocket, they entered the parlor. 
In one corner stood Louisa Cranston, 


crouching and shivering in abject fear, and 
on the floor, stretched out at full length, 
just inside the half-opened door, lay the 
rigid form of poor old Mrs. Cranston. 


CHAPTER VI. 
A MOTHER’S LAST APPEAL. 


It was Uncle Zeke, with his strong black 
arms, who raised Mrs. Cranston tenderly 
from the floor and placed her upon the old- 
fashioned sofa in the parlor; it was Uncle 
Zeke who rushed for water, and motioned 
to Louisa to sprinkle it over her mother’s 
face; and it was Uncle Zeke who, a few 
minutes later, almost out of breath and 
with wildly-staring eyes, stood in Dr. Coe’s 
office exclaiming : 

‘‘Ef you please, sah, hurry doctah! 
Marse Ned ’lows dat Ole Miss is a-dyin’. 
Do please, doctah, go quick—maybe you 
kin save her !’’ 

Dr. Coe reached the Cranston homestead 
without delay. 

** She’ll hardly pull through this attack,’’ 
he said gravely, as he turned from the hasty 
diagnosis to face Ned Cranston, who stood 
close by. 

Ned looked towards his sister. In her 
face he saw only answering sorrow, and 
then Ned’s own pent-up fountain of tears 
opened. He threw himself on the bed 
beside his mother, hid his face, and sobbed 
aloud. Louisa swooned, and kind friends 
carried her from the room. 

‘* Bear up, my boy,’’ said Dr. Coe. 

Long years of faithful 


service had 
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endeared Dr. Coe to the Cranston house- 
hold. Next to blood relations, closer even 
than the preachers themselves, stand the 
old-time Southern family doctors in the 
affections and confidence of the average 
Southern family. Dr. Coe had been in 
attendance at the death of Captain Cranston 
many years before, and now in his old age 
he was standing by the death-bed of the 
captain’s widow. 

‘‘Bear up, my boy,’’ he said soothingly. 
‘*Only God can help you in such a time as 
this.’’ 

‘*Doctor,’’ asked Ned, ‘‘ will my mother 
never speak again ?’’ 

‘* Perhaps—perhaps,”’ the dreary 
answer, ‘‘but her heart is too weak, I’m 
afraid, to tide over this sudden shock.’’ 

Towards sunset, after four or five hours 
of earnest effort on the part of Dr. Coe and 
his assistants, which time the 
stricken woman remained for the most part 
unconscious, there were faint and fitful 
evidences of returning consciousness. Mrs. 
Cranston opened her eyes wearily, and 
wearily she closed them again. By and by 
she opened her eyes once more. She 
appeared to be looking around, but there 
was in her eyes that strange, not-to- be-mis- 
taken, far-off look which belongs only to 
the parting soul when little by little, little 
by little, the prec.ous strength is ebbing 
away almost unnoticed, like the sands in 
an hour-glass. 

‘* Ned,’’ she said painfully. 

Ned caught her feeble hand and kissed 
her pallid lips. 

‘*He was 


was 


during 


innocent,’’ continued Mrs. 
Cranston, striving hard to make herself 
heard, ‘‘—he was innocent!’’ And the 
watchers around the bedside thought that 
her mind was wandering. ‘‘Innocent,’’ 
she repeated. Then she asked, ‘‘ Where’s 
Louisa ?”’ ; 

In a few moments Louisa 
melancholy chamber. 
moved about with as little noise as possible, 


entered the 
Though every one 


n 


d 
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shutting the doors behind them cautiously, 
it seemed that Mrs. Cranston heard Louisa’s 
footsteps in the hall, for when the grief- 
stricken young woman entered the room 
her mother’s eyes were wide open, eagerly 
looking towards the door. 

The dying woman motioned the watchers 
to leave the room. Only Dr. Coe and the 
nurse remained, with the two children. 
The sun was slowly sinking in the west, 
and its full red light fell upon the couch 
where Mrs. Cranston was lying. Ned still 
held her hand. She motioned to Louisa to 
stand by Ned’s side. Louisa obeyed, the 
great tears flowing from her eyes. 

‘* Ned,’’ said Mrs. Cranston laboriously, 
“I’m going to leave you. Love your 
sister. Comfort her. Don’t stand between 
her and Charles Stuyvesant. My son, the 
great lesson of life is tolerance. The old 
men fought their battles more than twenty- 
five years ago. 
long since dead and gone. The younger 
generation should forget the old-time bitter 
sectional feeling, and be friendly. You 
and Charles were both born since the war. 
You never held any slaves, and Charles 
never fought against the South. Why 
should you hate each other? I have asked 
God to give me strength to say it: the 
great lesson of life is tolerance, and I want 
you to learn it. Don't oppose Louisa. 
She loves Charles, and Charles loves her. 
I had longed to live to give them my 
blessing.’’ 

Ned stood perfectly quiet, but evidently 
deeply moved. His mother motioned for 
him to come to her. She kissed him, and 
his pent-up tears burst forth again. 

Mrs. Cranston then looked at her daugh- 
ter. ‘‘ My daughter,’’ she said, ‘‘ Ned will 
be good to you when I’m gone. Be good 
to him, and love him. Live to show him 
that all that is necessary for one to be a 
true and loyal Southern woman, and at the 
same time a Northern man’s wife, is to be 
whole-souled American,’’ 


The majority of them are © 


Louisa leaned toward the wan and wasted 
form of her dear old mother, and received 
a parting kiss. 

Just then Uncie Zeke entered the room, 
closely followed by the masterful New- 
foundland, Boss, the pet of the family. 

““Uncle Zeke,’’ said Mrs. Cranston, 
you've never betrayed atrust. You were 
true to my husband, and you have served 
me and my farnily faithfully. I want your 
Marse Ned and Miss Louisa to take care of 
you and Mammy until you all die.’’ 

Dr. Coe then motioned to the old Negro 
to leave the room. But Uncle Zeke looked 
up pitifully and said: 

‘*T wants to see the las’ er Old Miss; she 
wuz de bes’ frien’ I had !’’ 

Mrs. Cranston kept her eyes closed for 
some little while. The watchers returned 
to the room, and with them came other 
friends of the family. Boss sat on the rug 
in front of the open fire-place, and looked 
wistfully towards the bed. Uncle Zeke 
stood mournfully in one corner. Ned had 
sunk on his knees, and was holding his 
mother’s hand. Louisa sat on the bed, 
weeping sorely and calling to heaven for 
mercy. Dr. Coe had left. 

Mrs. Cranston spoke no more for many 
hours. The twilight deepened into night. 
Mrs. Cranston’s breathing became more 
and more difficult. The pillow was taken 
from under her head, and she lay low on 
the sofa, her slender white neck giving 
painful signs of the tragic struggle going 
on between life and death. The night 
deepened into midnight. The breathing 
grew fainter and fainter. Away by and 
by she tried to speak. The watchers bent 
forward to catch her words. 

‘‘The angels,’’ she said faintly, ‘‘the 
angels! I hear them calling !’’ 

About one o’clock Dr. Coe, who had 
been summoned a little before twelve, felt 
of her wrist and, looking up, said : 

‘The end has come.’’ 

But at the last the sweet and- patient 
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soul had slept away so peacefully that the 
watchers around the bed-side did not know 
when she left. 


CHAPTER VII. 


WE SHALL BE HAPPY YET. 


It was one o'clock Wednesday morning 
when Mrs. Cranston died. At eight 
o’clock that same morning Jim Parker 
went up to Charles Stuyvesant’s room in 
the Kimball House, 
copy of an Atlanta morning newspaper. 


Atlanta, carrying a 


Parker, the reader will remember, was the 
colored hall-boy who had waited on Charles 
Stuyvesant the previous year at the Monte 
Sano Hotel. 
by the boy’s general deportment and his 


Stuyvesant was so attracted 


unusual intelligence that he had carried 
him North him the 
ended. 

Stuyvesant was alarmed at Parker’s early 
call. He had told him the night before 
not to report until nine o'clock the next 
morning, and this early visit caused Stuy- 
vesant to think doubtless that Parker had 
some special message, or that Strogoff had 
taken a turn for the worse. 

‘‘Well, Parker, 
asked Stuyvesant. 

‘*Trouble enough, Mr. Stuyvesant,’’ 
replied the valet, and he added quickly, 
‘‘not about Mr. Strogoff, but it’s bad news 
just the same.’’ 

Without further announcement, Parker 
handed Stuyvesant the paper, and pointed 
to the despatch from Hopewell announcing 
the death of Mrs. Cranston. 

‘‘Heaven help me!’’ cried Stuyvesant 
when he saw it. ‘‘Can it be possible! 
What a lovable woman she was!’’ Tears 
stood in his eyes, as he said, ‘‘Go over at 
once and tell Mr. Strogoff. Break the 
news as gently as possible, and say to him 
I’ll be over in a short while. Vou 


there for me.’’ 
* ” * * * *K 


with when season 


what’s the trouble ?’’ 


wait 


On his visit to the Cranston home the 
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day before, Stuyvesant informed Strogoff 
that he had left Parker in Atlanta with 
instructions to secure a place in some good 
private sanitarium, whither he intended to 
take Strogoff, if the doctor felt that the 
ride of three or four hours might be under 
taken without any very great risk or injury 
to the wounded man. Strogoff fell in with 
the plan readily, and when Stuyvesant left 
the sick room it was with the understand 
ing that he would ge immediately and con- 
sult Dr. Coe. 


cluded his interview with Dr. Coe, and had 


Stuyvesant had just con- 


descended to the street, when he saw Uncle 
Zeke rushing like a madman in the direc- 


tion of the doctor’s office. Stuyvesant’s 


hair stood on end. Instantly he feared 
that Ned Cranston might have killed 
Strogoff. 


‘* What’s the matter?’ he called out to 
the fleet-footed old Negro. ‘‘Is Mr. Stro 
goff all right ?’’ 

‘* Yas, sah, he’s all right; but Ole Miss 
done fainted,’’ Uncle Zeke replied. 

Stuyvesant paused in the act of getting 
Dr. Coe 
came down in great haste. As he was 
stepping into his buggy, ‘Stuyvesant said 
to him: 


into his carriage. Pretty soon 


‘*T’ll send over for Strogoff in time to 
the 
that he gets started properly. 


catch four o'clock train. Please see 
Sorry you 
can’t go with us. Hope there’s nothing 
serious over there !’’ 

That same night Stuyvesant and Stro- 
goff reached Atlanta safely, but it was not 
until they were aboard the train and well 
on the way that Stuyvesant learned that 
Mrs. Cranston was in a most critical con 
dition. But the announcement of her 
death, which he saw the next morning, 
while it did not come as a complete sur 
prise, was nevertheless a shocking blow to 
him. 

* r x 


‘* Well, old, man, what in the name of 
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heaven shall we do now? All our plans 
have been interrupted.’’ It was with these 
words, after finding out that Strogoff had 
spent a quiet and restful night, that Stuy- 
vesant turned to the question which 
weighed heavily on his mind. 

‘* Just be easy—that’s all,’’ said Nathan 
Strogoff, making a desperate effort to sit up 
in bed. Then he added, ‘‘ What’s worth 
having is worth not only working for but 
waiting for as well.’’ 

‘* Yes, but I have waited.’’ 

‘Yet not quite as long as Jacob did !"’ 

‘‘T ought to be with Louisa now,’’ said 
Stuyvesant, ignoring Strogoffi’s remark. 
‘‘My place this moment is at her side.’’ 

‘Yes, my young friend, but you know 
that no two bodies can occupy the same 
place at the same time, and so no one body 
can occupy two places at the same time.’’ 

‘* But didn’t you tell me that her mother 
had consented to our marriage? And 
didn’t she agree to take Louisa next month 
to the Monte Sano Hotel, so that I might 
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wed her there? And now shall I have to 
wait until her mother comes back from the 
grave before I can take Louisa for my 
wife ?”’ 

‘‘ No, not so long as that, I hope; but 
you will agree with me that propriety 
demands that the marriage should be post- 
poned, in view of Mrs. Cranston’s death. 
It seems to me you ought to wait another 
year at least.’’ 

‘Well, ought I to go to Hopewell ?’’ 
asked Stuyvesant eagerly. 

‘‘ Not today,’’ replied Strogoff. ‘‘There 
is no need of being rash. Be easy. Every- 
thing will turn out all right. I think you 
had better write. I shouldn’t go today, if 
I were you.”’ 

‘* I'll write and telegraph, too.’’ 

‘‘Just as you like, but don’t think of 
going to Hopewell today. Louisa is a sen- 
sible woman ; she’ll understand. Give her 
my best love and deepest sympathy, and 
tell her that I say we shall be happy yet !’’ 

(Continued next month. ) 
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TO MY POET LOVER 


By Mrs. Carrie W. Clifford 
President Ohio Women's State Federation 


O, rapturous dreamer ! 


O, singer divine! 


With passionate ardor thy sweet song thrills, 
And the bitter-sweet pain of each musical line 
But heightens the bliss which my being fills. 


Ravished with rapture, submerged with delight, 
And drunk with the excess of passion’s red wine, 
My soul soars aloft to far Ecstacy’s height, 


O, rapturous dreamer ! 


O, singer divine! 


wa 
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If they would just allow Mrs. Chadwick 
a few days’ liberty and a bundle of old 


papers, she might 


do wonders toward 


straightening out her affairs.— Zhe Chicago 


News. 





Rough Sketches 


William Edward Burghardt DuBois, Ph. D. 


By John Henry Adams 


The effort to relate the desperate upward strug- 
gle of the man who has everything in his favor is 
hard. But where at first is seen a condition which 
in itself makes the whole of life painful, distress- 
ing, doubly burdensome, how, after the man has 
achieved, may we reckon justly with the man’s 
innate power and give the world the full benefit of 
the inspiring object lessons accruing therefrom ? 

The right purpose of biography is to lead, to 
teach, to inspire men; is to give hope to the faint 
heart, promise to the young and undeveloped char- 
acter, strength to the weak and easily beset 
ambition, and good-cheer to the weary soul upon 
which has poured a continuous stream of bitter 
disappointment ; and more, biography is a beacon 
light to the shipwrecked, the sinking, the almost 
lost: is a thunder voice speaking through the 
trumpet of example to the heedless prodigal, dis 
sipater, gambler. murderer, suicide; is the nerve 
center by which this entire human family is 
moved with increased vigor and quickened step 
nearer and nearer to the realm of the infinitely 
good and beautiful. 

Show me a boy that is full of purpose, whether 





Du Bois at seventeen months old, and his mother 


There are no hair-raising incidents running 
through the career of William E. Burghardt 
DuBois. It reads like the calm, steady, positive 
approach of a great wi// todo and live. His life is 
full of interest—not the sensational kind, but the 
kind that best serves as stimulus to the New 
Negro. 

The drudgery of slavery, the slave market, the 
lash of the overseer, the midnight escape, the 
patrollers, the recapture, the blood-curdling repri- 
mand, the second escape, the all night tramp 
through a black, muddy swamp, cold, hungry, 
naked, penniless, friendless; these were awful, 
hellish experiences, but they are of the past—dead. 
Let that history pass. The repetition of our ances- 
tors’ life stories only makes us mad and unfits us 
for the cool, resolute and determinate course by 
which only we can achieve'the high mark set 
before us. Examples of opportnnity taken and 
wisely used are what latter day young men need, 
and this is what Dr. DuBois’ career is brimful of. 
This is one of the many reasons why his life is 
worth the telling, if such is possible. 





Du Bois at six years of age 
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DuBois in the Graduating Class of the High School, Great Barrington, Mass. 
; Mr. DuBois occupies the extreme left. 


that purpose shows itself in his successfully rob- 
bing a bird nest, or in his standing at the head of 
his spelling class, and I will give you the cue to 
every great man and event since Adam. Purpose 
is the one great prerequisite to achievement. Cir- 
cumstances might make possible a way to noble 
fame, heredity might pour in her fine blood and 
breeding and power, opportunity might be lavish 
in accruements and gracious in ripening and 
pruning occasion, but nothing—not one of these— 
can assure a man of enduring honor and power 
unless beneath the crossties of his ambition are 
firm and fast the ballast rocks of purpose. This is 
what no man can give to another. It cannot be 
inherited. You must find something to do; must 
find a wrong to righten, an evil to destroy, a caste 
and aclass distinction to abolish, a name and an 
honor to reestablish, stolen rights and denied privi- 
leges to regain, persecutions and injustices to dis- 
close and bitterly denounce. You must discover 
above all that a personal morality to improve, a 
personal ignorance to enlighten, a personal pov- 
erty to enrich, a personal character to develop and 
dignify, and a personal soul to Christianize and 
cleanse from all hate and malice, and all selfish- 
ness and prejudice. This finding of a large and 


glorious work to perform is in itself the true and 
appointed mother of Purpose. 

Who can say that William E. Burghardt DuBois 
has not found a work to do, and that the very find- 
ing of that work has not stamped him of great and 
enduring purpose ? 

February 23, 1868, in the neighborhood of Great 
Barrington, Mass., Alfred and Mary (Burghardt) 
DuBois looked for the first time into the large 
brown eyes and upon the well rounded form of 
their baby and only son. At this birth dawned 
the new hope of the loving and handsome young 
couple. Alfred was a very ambitious and studious 
young man, and Mary Burghardt came of a family 
resident in Massachusetts two hundred years. She 
was of African and Dutch descent and of a dark 
brown complexion. Her grandfather fought in the 
Revolution and her uncle was one of the first 
American missionaries to Africa. Alfred’s father 
was one of the founders of St. Luke’s Episcopal 
Church, New Haven, Conn. His family was of 
African, West Indian and French Huguenot de- 
scent. With the strength, endurance, bravery and 
courage of the African; with the serious temper 
and unforgetful mind, loyalty and steadfastness of 
the Dutch ; and with the sweet temperament, fore- 
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thought, jest, and in the time of war, warlikeness 
of the French, the DuBois of today represents the 
poise, the sweet nature, and the force of character 
out of which rise all true and enduring service. 
Young DuBois entered the public schools of his 
native city at the age of five, and from the start 
showed an aptitude that at once secured for him the 
closest attention of his teachers. In his sixteenth 
year he graduated from the high school, and a year 
later entered the Fisk University, graduating at 
the age of twenty. Not satisfied at that training, 
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of Pennsylvania; President American Negro 
Academy. He is author of ‘‘The Suppression of 
the Slave Trade;’’ ‘‘The Philadelphia Negro;’’ 
‘*The Souls of Black Folk.’’ Now Professor of 
Economics and History, Atlanta University. 
Thirty-seven years in the making of one of the 
strongest characters in America ; thirty-seven years 
in the lifting of an infant race out of the chaos of 
ignorance, superstition and poverty to the mental‘ 


moral, physical and social radiance of our day. 
This is the progress, the substantial progress, made 











Du Bois in the Group of the Six Speakers at the Graduation of 281 Harvard Students 


DuBois at once entered Harvard, graduating two 
years later from a class of 281 members. He was 
one of the six commencement speakers of his 
class. 

Finding a need of broader research, Mr. DuBois 
went abroad and pursued his studies at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. On his return he became a pro 
fessor at Wilberforce University. On May 12, 1896, 
he was married to Miss Nina Gomer, a beautiful 
and accomplished young woman of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. He was for some time fellow in Sociology 
at Harvard ; late assistant in Sociology, University 


by a black man who is the strongest evidence of 
the capabilities and possibilities of his people. 

In appearance DuBois is clean and neat. In 
height he is a little below the average, and weighs 
about one hundred and forty-five pounds. His body 
is symmetrical and well developed. A look into his 
face betrays the deep import of his cultivated mind. 
The face is oval, tapering towerd the chin, and the 
richness of its brown color, together with the even- 
ness of his features makes him rather handsome 
and attractive. His modesty and unassumptive 


tone press themselves upon the most casual 
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Soboten ry Adams 
)%es 


DuBois at seventeen 


observer, and when he has to come to the front, he 
comes with that positive manly address which is 
a mark of good breeding and race culture. There 
is never a time when one may not approach him if 
that some one has something to say or do, but Mr. 
DuBois shows little patience with the fellow who 
simply wants to be around and make himself socia- 
éle. Mr. DuBois is a busy man, a thinking man, 
and whether he is sitting quietly looking through 
the forestry from his office window, or taking his 
afternoon walk or ride, or tied down to his desk 
dictating to his secretary he is following up and 
working out some new thought, some race problem, 
some sociological investigation. And, as busy a 
man as he is, there is never a moment during the 
day that his soul cannot respond to the peculiar 
humor and awkward expressions of the green 
boys and girls and people generally with whom he 
is often surrounded. His gentle nature makes him 
enjoy to the fullest the sunnyside or jest and 
amusement. In his home one may ofttimes, ‘in 
season and out of season,’’ hear the baby voice of 
Yolande calling—‘‘Papa!’’ to which the affectionate 
father replies—‘‘Come baby !’’ and, in delight the 
beautiful child totters to her father’s knees where 
after a brief interval of loving embraces the child 
returns to mamma to repeat what papa said, 

Mrs. DuBois is a domestician.* Nothing interests 
her more than the duties of the home, that is 


because in her own words: ‘‘No one can do for 
you what you see is needed to be done and do it 
effectually as you can. The home should always 
be a reflection of the ideas and tastes of the house- 
wife, and no onecan carry out her ideas for her. 
Servants are never housekeepers, but assistants to 
housekeepers.’’ From this anyone can see the 
force of her personality and originality. Mrs. 
DuBois is of medium height, of excellent form 
and pleasing carriage. I did hear some ladies say 
she is a beautiful woman. When women make 
such an acknowledgement of one of their sex 
(jealous as they are) we men do not have to pass 
any further judgment. It is so. 

No man is without faults. No man can steerhim- 
self clear of mistakes. No mancan please everybody 
any more than he can havethe personal acquain- 
tance with everybody. The man’s work and influ- 
ence as well asthe man himself are necessarily lim- 
ited toa particular sphere and class. All within his 
sphere are touched directly by him and know and 
feel his power. They that are without see only the 
passing shadow of the man and are incapable of 
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BuBois spending a quiet half hour 
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From life 


)hn ewry Mems 
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Head Picture of the DuBois of Today at his Desk 


either commenting or passing judgment upon him 
and his worth. Men are generally so narrow as to 
personal predilections. ‘‘If 


bow down to me you are it otherwise 70.”’ 


see only their you 
Church 
prejudices 
have gone so far in shaping the attitude of one man 
toward another that no matter to what eminence a 


denomination and even ‘‘sectional’’ 


man may rise, he is not accorded brotherly respect 
and fellowship unless he bends his knees to these 
denominational and sectional gods. 

Dr. DuBois is a man as other men and wishes to 


claim no higher distinction. He delights in open 


and fair criticism and indulges very freely in the 
sport. 


gods. 


gut he does not and will not bow down to 

The work that he has outlined before him 
is large and great, and instead of 
black, Dr. 
lowing his work to its happy end. 


courting the 
favor of men, white or DuBois is fol- 
What more do 
you ask of a man than that he do his work? Does 
When he was 
told that he is considered as one hard to approach 
‘*Why who thinks that thinks wrong. 
Iam no harder to approach that the man who 
wants to approach me. 


not his reward depend upon that? 


DuBois said 


If two men have a reason 
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DuBois Bracing a Stiff Breeze 


for wanting to know each other it is as easy for the 
one as the other to become acquainted. Why the 
idea of such an opinion of a man. Only those 
who have not shaken his cordial hand, who have 
not sought the sunny side of his life and stood 
in the full radiance of it can say that Dr. Will- 


% 


~ 


iam Edward Burghardt DuBois is not a%man of 
great intellectual strength and vigor, and ex- 
celling in those manly attributes which insure 
the support of enduring friendship and which 
will ultimately bring to him lasting honor and 
fame. 


WHEN SPRING IS ON THE WAY 


Oh, it’s good to be a livin’ 
W’en ole Spring is on de way, 
An’ de birds in all de tree-tops 
Is a-singin’ uv de May; 
W’en de vi'lets in de gyarden 
Is a-bowin’ to de sky, 
An’ de sun th’oo all de snow clouds 
Is a-winkin’ uv his eye. 


Hurry ‘long, ole Mistah Wintah— 
*Cause you sho done had yo’ time, 
An’ we’s had enuff uv blizzards 
An’ de sleigh-bells noisy chime. 
’Pears to me dat you is anxious 
Jes’ to steal a slice uv Spring. 
Don’t you know de folks 1s waitin’ 
Fur de merry birds to sing? 


Cost so much to live in Wintah— 
Ev’ything you has to buy; 
But in Springtime things is cheaper, 
An’ de Summah’s ’proachin’ nigh. 
Thoughts uv peace an’ monst’ous rapture 
Comes to Eph’um ev’y day, 
W’en de Wintah is a-passin’ 
An’ ole Spring is on de way. 


Jes’ beyon’ de joys uv Springtime 
Many pleasures I kin see 
Whar de rabbits is a-runnin’ 
An’ de watahmillions be. 
So it’s good to be a-livin’ 
W’en de Spring is on de way, 
An’ de birds in all de tree-tops 
Is a-singin’ uv de May! 








Service Which Should be Rendered the South 


By Mary Church Terrell 


When the two words ‘‘Service and the 
South’’ are mentioned in the same breath, 
one involuntarily thinks of the needs of the 
freedman and the variety of the ways in 
which assistance may be rendered the race 
to which he belongs. The trials and tribu- 
lations, the poverty and degradation of 
large numbers of colored people in the South 
loom so large before us, when we speak of 
the service which should be rendered in that 
section of the United States that our eyes 
are closed to every other view. When one 
attempts to name the services it is possible 
to render colored people in the South, he 
finds the number so large that he gives up 
the effort to enumerate them in despair. 
There are few people pleased with average 
intelligence and possessed of a modicum of 
knowldge about conditions generally obtain- 
ing in the South, who could not mention a 
variety of ways in which colored people liv- 
ing there might be profitably served. 

Among the many subjects discussed on 
the platform, in the pulpit and by the press 
it would be impossible to name one, on 
which it is more difficult to express new 
thoughts than the need of lifting colored 
people to a higher plain. In this country 
of many men, each and every one of whom 
is likely to have from one to a dozen minds 
on the subject in a dozen minutes, there is 
nothing on which there is greater unanimi- 
ty of opinion than that the colored man’s 
mental and moral condition is deplorable 
and low. If, therefore, one should consume 
any time in expatiating on the opportuni- 
ties of service to colored people, which are 
either opening or should be opened in the 
South, it would afford as fine an example of 
what very learned folks calls a work of 
supererogation as anything which I could 
possibly cite. 


There is one kind of service which might 
and should be rendered the South, however, 
that is rarely discussed. Generally speak- 
ing, the country is blind to the unfortunate 
mental and spiritual condition of a large 
number of its citizens, who need civilizing 
and Christianizing even more, perhaps than 
the freedman, with whose voices and de- 
fects we are so frequently regaled. It is 
impossible to imagine a service more diffi- 
cult or more dangerous in some cases to the 
individual who undertakes it than the one 
to which I refer. It is as much like beard- 
ing the lion in his den as anything with 
which it can be compared. The number of 
those whole are willing to enter this special 
department of missionary work is by no 
means large. 

Briefly stated, this service consists in 
freeing the white South from the thralldom 
of its prejudices, emancipating it from the 
slavery of its petty, narrow views which 
choke the good impulses and throttle the 
better nature of even its worthiest citizens, 
teaching them the difference between the 
highest, purest patriotism and a harmful 
sectional pride, instilling into the people as 
a whole a sense of justice which will pre- 
vent them from either inflicting or withhold- 
ing penalties for wrongdoing and crime ac- 
cording to the color of a man’s skin, finally, 
breathing into the hearts of all a compas- 
sion and a Christian charity which shall 
extend even to the despised and oppressed. 

It is a dangerous thing to thrust a torch be- 
fore the face of him who loves darkness and 
who has dwelt so long in the murky, inky 
shades of night that he has become wedded 
to its gloom. No has_ studied 
conditions in the South as they exist today 
can doubt that the average white man 
dwells in a state of mental and moral dark- 
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ness, so far at least as his relation to his 
colored brother is concerned, which it will 
be difficult to dispel. It is equally certain 
that it will be impossible to elevate the 
masses of a backward, struggling race, un- 
til the scales of prejudice and injustice fall 
from the eyes of the stronger people, by 
whom the progress of the weaker may be 
so easily retarded and without whose con- 
sent and support it will require almost su- 
perhuman strength for the latter to rise. 
If the enactments recently made in almost 
every State of the South are an index of 
the mind and heart of the white people 
of that section, the hostility toward the 
colored man was never more pronounced 
than it is today and the determination to 
keep him as near the level of the brute 
never stronger than it is at the present time. 
No service could be more patriotic, there- 
fore, in the highest, best sense of that word 
than that of broadening the mind, arousing 
the conscience and touching the heart of 
the dominant race in the South in the col- 
ored man’s behalf. And yet the need of 
enlightening, and civilizing the thousands of 
ignorant, slothful, unaspiring and vicious 
white people of the South is rarely urged 
and discussed. 

He who makes two blades of grass grow 
where only one sprung up before does a 
meritorious work for which be deserves 
credit and thanks. But as life is more than 
meat and the body more than raiment, he 
who helps to plant in the human heart a 
spirit of charity and ‘mercy toward a weak 
and struggling people, where bitterness and 
cruelty reigned before, is truly a benefactor 
of mankind. At the present time there is 
nothing of which the United States stands 
in greater need than broad-minded, Chris- 
tian men and women who have the moral 
courage to show the white South how rash, 
short-sighted and wicked is its course toward 
the colored man and what an irreparable 
injury it is doing him by the misrepresenta- 


tions and falsehoods which it is constantly 
circulating against the whole race. 

Even by Southerners who are supposed! 
to be intelligent, just and broad-minded, 
the colored man’s vices are exaggerated be- 
yond a semblance of truth, in spite of the 
fact that his accusers are responsible for 
many of them themselves. his defects are 
emphasized in every possible way, his moral 
nature flouted and his mental ability under- 
estimated and scoffed. In some instances. 
this misrepresentation may not be the result 
of deliberate malice. I try to believe that 
some Southerners do not realize how unjust. 
and untruthful they are in their tirades: 
against the slandered race. By looking 
continually and exclusively on one side of 
the race problem and a misguided loyalty 
to the sophistries and the traditions of the 
past, their intellect is stunted, so far as their 
ability to grasp any subject touching their 
colored brother is concerned, and their rea- 
soning faculties are dwarfed, so that they 
are easily seduced from the truth. By a 
little exaggeration of the colored man’s 
vices, by a little suppression of proofs of 
his unparalleled advancement, by a judicious 
use of epithets, such as social equality and 
others which mislead and poison the public 
mind, by a watchful and searching skepti- 
cism with respect to evidence in favor of 
the Negro and a convenient credulity with 
respect to every report of tradition which 
can be used to prove the latter’s depravity, 
the white South has almost succeeded in 
convincing the world that it isa martyrand 
the freedman is a brute. 

In answering the question ‘‘ Why is the 
prejudice against the colored man in the 
North greater now than at any time since 
the war?’’ the American Missionary Maga- 
cine for November made the following re- 
ply: ‘‘ Zhe constant iteration on the part of 
the dominant South that the Negro isa failure, 
that the education of the Negro only makes. 
him more indolent and dangerous though 
absoltitely false, secures attention by virtue 
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of its repetition, and comes to be accepted 
as true by those who have not the evidence 
to the contrary.’’ Notruer or more forcible 
utterance on the race problem has been 
made for a long time. By this same con- 
stant repetition of foul slanders against col- 
ored women and charges of beastiality pre- 
terred against colored 1en not only are 
many white people in the South who try to 
be fair and just persuaded to believe them, 
but multitudes in the North are converted 
to this view. The rapidity with which the 
South has poisoned the mind of the North 
against the colored man by printing and ut- 
tering falsehoods about him is a splendid 
tribute to the persuasiveness, 
persistency and power of the 
it proves what an effective 
tematic misrepresentetion of 


plausibility, 
South, while 
weapon sys- 
a race in the 
hands of the skillful and unscrupulous may 
be. The more one studies the situation, 
the more convinced he must become that 
the so-called problem can never be solved, 
until the minds of the white people in the 
South are broadened, their hearts softened 
and their consciences touched. Concerning 
the crying need of missionary work among 
the white people of the South, it may truly 
be said that the harvest is white, but the 
laborers are few. The Southern Education 
Board isto be commended for the efforts it is 
putting forth to civilize and educate the 
Southern whites. Surely none should re- 
joice more heartily in the Christian enter- 
prise than the victims of the ignorance and 
depravity which this board will endeavor 
to enlighten and reform. It will require 
men and women who are strong in intellect, 
lofty of purpose and stout of heart to un- 
dertake this work among the white people 
of the South, and these evangels of light 
must also be filled with the the spirit of 
Christ. The task of proving to the white 
South its fallacies in dealing with the col- 
ored man and the cruelty of that attitude 
toward him which it has pledged itself to 
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maintain and defend will not be easy to per- 
form. 

When one thinks of the lawlessness which 
so generally prevails in the South today, 
among the educated and rich as well as 
among the ignorant and poor, he can have 
no doubt of the crying need of men and 
women who are willing to devote their lives 
to the work of creating a holy respect for 
law and order among all classes of white 
people of that section. 

Not long ago a distinguished white clergy- 
man in Louisville, Kentucky, arose in his 
pulpit one Sabbath morning and startled 
his congregation by declaring that ‘‘ home 
life is safer in the dominions of the Ameer 
of Afghanistan than in the United States 
of America. There are more murders,”’ 
“in the city of Louisville with a 
population of 200,000 than there are in the 
great city of London with a population of 
nearly 7,000,000, 


said he, 


There are more murders 
in the State of Kentucky with a population 
of 2,000,000 than there are in Great Britain 
with a population of 40,000,000. Finally 
there are more murders in the United States 
than in the whole of Europe with Italy and 
Turkey left out and Russia included. No 
other civilized nation ’’ said he, ‘‘approaches 
this in the matter of murders, and those 
which come nearest to it are such countries 
as Italy and Turkey, where the assassin’s 
knife is freely used and where men allow 
their anger and hate and disgraceful pas- 
sions to rule their conduct.’’ These sta- 
tistics so shocked several distinguished gen- 
tlemen in the South that they determined 
to investigate the matter for themselves. 
But after a thorough study of the subject 
they admitted that the figures given by the 
Louisville clergyman could not be truthfully 
denied. 

In commenting upon the blood-guiltiness 
of South Carolina a short while ago the 
Nashville American, one of the largest and 
most reliable papers in Tennessee declared 
that if the killings in the other States had 
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been in the same ratio to population as in 
South Carolina, a larger number of people 
would have been murdered in the United 
States during 1902 than fell on the Ameri- 
can side in the Spanish and Phillipine wars. 
At the annual dinner of the Author’s Club 
given in honor of the Lord Chief Justice 
of England in December, 1904, Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle, who presided, devoted a part 
of his speech to the laxity with which law 
against murder is administered in the United 
States. During the Boer war, he said, Eng- 
land lost 22,000 lives. But during tne same 
three years this country lost 10,000 more 
lives, that is, 32,000 by murder and homi- 
cide. Ex-Ambassador White declared a 
few weeks ago that with the single excep- 
tion of Sicily more murders are committed 
in the United States than in any other civ- 
ilized country in the world. 

There is little doubt that the red record 
of this country may be accounted for in 
large measure by the impunity with which 
colored people are lynched in the South al- 
most every day in the year, while their 
murderers not only go unpunished in many 
cases, but are frequently not even called to 
account. So rapidly has the crime of lynch- 
ing spread that it is no one particular sec- 
tion of the country, as it was a few years 
ago, but it is constantly breaking out here 
and there in places where one would least 
expect to find it. Lynching is an appetite 
which grows by what it feeds upon and it 
is also acontageous disease which the whole 
country has caught. 

In the South, as elsewhere, one form of 
lawlessness begets another. The brain of 
the Southern white man is never quite so 
active and fertile as when it is bent upon 
devising ways and means for humiliating or 
degrading colored people. And so in addition 
to Disfranchisement Acts, of Jim Crow Car 
Laws we have the Convict Lease System, 
that new form of slavery which in some re- 
spects is more cruel and more hopeless than 
the old. Under this iniquitous institution 


oS 


sanctioned by the law of the Southern 
States, thousands of colored people are 
yearly thrown into damp, dark, disease- 
breeding cells, whose cubic contents are less 
than those of a good-sized grave. They 
are overworked, underfed and only partially 
covered with vermin-infested rags. Al- 
though children are born to the colored 
women in these camps by the score, one 
reads of no indignant protest made by the 
enlightened, Christian white women of the 
South, nor do we hear that the lessees of 
the criminals are for this reason called to 
account by the State. There is no doubt 
that many colored men are beaten to death in 
these camps, and yet no crusade against 
this brutality is started by the white church. 
Almost every child knows that hundreds of 
hard-working, willing colored people are 
systematically defrauded of their earnings 
and are virtually held in a condition of 
slavery by the Contract Labor System wtih 
no hope of redress or justice in the South- 
ern courts. Sut the average Southern 
white man is never quite so eloquent as 
when he is discoursing upon the idleness, 
unreliability or dishonesty of his colored 
help. And so one might go down the list 
of crimes perpetrated upon colored people 
by the South. The amazing thing is the 
unconsciousness and blindness of the most 
enlightened white people of that section to 
their own shortcomings and sins. Having 
for so many years magnified their own vir- 
tues and minimized those of the race they 
have systematically persecuted and oppress- 
ed they are unable either to appraise them- 
selves at their true value or place a proper 
estimate upon their brother in black. It is 
well-known that those who are given to 
falsifying after repeating their fabrications 
a certain number of times come to believe 
in them themselves. The blindness with 
which the South is afflicted, and which pre- 
vents her from either seeing herself as others 
see her or beholding her colored brother in 
his true light is gradually spreading to the 
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North. When she herself is not only sin- 
ning against the creature made in the im- 
age of God, but she is leading, even forcing 
others to sin against him, too. 

Study the race problem from whatever 
view one may, he cannot help reaching the 
conclusion that the dominant race in the 
South must be regenerated and lifted toa 
higher spiritual plane, before this problem 
can be solved. The white South insists that 
the colored man shall be honest, virtuous 
and law-abiding, while many of herso-called 
best citizens pursue the opposite course. 
It is somebody’s duty therefore to open the 
eyes of the white South to the inconsist- 
ency as well as the injustice of demanding 
that a weak and handicapped race just forty 
years out of bondage should be more correct 
in conduct, stronger in character and more 
consistent in its practice of Christianity 
than one which has enjoyed the blessings 
of freedom for centuries, and possesses innu- 
merable opportunities for attainments and 
improvements at the present time. 
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There is great need of missionary work 
among colored people in the South, of 
course. Justice and humanity demand that 
the masses of this backward and strug- 
gling race should be lifted from the degra- 
dation into which it was shoved and held for 
nearly 300 years. But the need of earnest, 
consecrated, Christian missionaries among 
the masses as well as the upper classes of 
the white South is just as urgent, more 
urgent perhaps, than work among colored 
people in that section. Only those who are 
the stuff 
heroes are carved and who have the courage 


made of sterner out of which 
to fly in the face of the traditions and con- 
victions of the people among whom they 
live should enlist in the work of regener- 
the South. 
is imperative need of such workers 


And 


patriotic, 


ating white There is great, 


there 


today. nowhere could they render 


more more valiant and more 


Christ-like service than among those repre- 


sentatives of the dominant race in the 


Unites States who live in the South. 
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A FACE 


By James D, Corrothers, 


A face of dreams and roses 
Pleads tenderly with me— 
A sweet face that reposes 
In death, so silently— 
Thro’ the deep gloom, she seeks my room, 
From o’er the Sunset Sea. 
Alas! 
The silent and mystic sea! 


A face of dreams and roses, 

Dainty as the woodlawns be, 
Where every stream that flows is 

A fairy rhapsody 
Tinkling o’er rocks where sylvan flocks 

Feed softly, tenderly. 

My love, 
So softly, tenderly. 


A face of dreams and roses— 
Calm as an evening star, 

Which, when the long day closes, 
Shines holy, faint, and far 

O’er lonely leas, and moonlit seas, 
And coves where the fairies are, 

My dear, 

Where the beautiful fairies are. 


A memory, scattering roses, 

She comes, from Dreamland blown 
I dream, and my soul reposes 

Entranced on her fairy throne; 
And—roses—roses — roses— 

Drift on the moonlight, down. 

O, Love! 
On silvery moonlight, down. 


O roses, gentle roses, 
Ye die so soon, so soon ! 
Some live ’til summer closes, 
But mine were plucked in June; 
And life grew drear as the sea-hills sere 
That gloom to the rising moon. 
Ah, me! 
To the dripping, and wan-faced moon ! 


And I think when memory closes 
Her weary eyes, a-tire, 
To dream o’er her pale, dead roses, 
Mid murmurings sad and dire, 
How my Love lay dead; and my soul, from red, 
Glows white in pain’s altar-fire. 
My soul 
Glows white in pain’s altar-fire ! 
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The Dark Races of the Twentieth Century 


II. The Malay Peninsula 
Borneo, Java, Sumatra and the Philippines 


By Pauline E. Hopkins 


The Eastern Archipelago which extends 
westward and northwest from New Guinea, 
contains among its important islands the 
Timor group: the Moluccas, Celebes, 
Flores, the Sunda Islands, and Sumatra, 
Borneo and the Philippines. The Negritos 
are found in the Philippines; but the chief 
race of this vast archipelago is the Malay. 

Most of the islands are mountainous, and 
many of them contain active volcanoes. 
The climate is very hot, but at an elevation 
of a few hundred feet, becomes healthful ; 
and, by ascending still higher, we reach a 
delightful region of perpetual spring. No 
part of the world is richer in its vegetable 
productions than these islands. The min- 
erals are also very valuable. All of our 
spices—cinnamon, cloves, nutmegs and 


pepper—are raised on these islands. Here 
also grow the bread-fruit tree, sago, the 
cocoa-nut palm, bananas and yams. Gutta- 
percha grows in the forests of Borneo and 
of other islands in the archipelago. Rice 
is cultivated in most of the islands. Java 
exports great quantities of coffee and sugar. 
Borneo furnishes gold, diamonds and tin. 
From the Philippines we receive sugar, 
hemp and tobacco. Many of the animals 
are among the fiercest and largest- upon the 
earth. 

The Malays who inhabit this region are 
a branch of the great Mongolian or Yellow 
species of the divisions of mankind. They 
are described as of medium stature, three 
or four inches below the European height. 
Complexion light brown, square face with 
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high cheek bones, black eyes and a short 
nose quite unlike that of the white man or 
Negro. 

Socially they are divided into three dis- 
tinct groups: the ‘‘ Men of the Soil’’ or 
the aborigines, who inhabit Molucca and 
Sumatra in the accessible wooded high- 
lands, and belong to the Negritos; the 
““Men of the Sea’’ or Sea Gypsies, who 
live by fishing and robbing; and the civil- 
ized class, known as ‘‘ Malay Men,’’ who 
possess a certain culture and religion. 
They constitute a section of the race which 
under the Hindus settled in Sumatra about 
the fourth century, after which came the 
Arabs, developing national life and culture 
and political states. 

The chief characteristic of the Malay is 
his easy-going nature. Generally they are 
gentle and extremely civil in speech and 
courteous in manner, and very particular 
in all matters of etiquette; the upper 
classes behave with all the dignity of Euro- 
pean gentlemen. However, they lack the 
frankness of Englishmen, being by nature 
suspicious. The dark side of the Malay 
character as given by many travelers is not 
reassuring. Gambling and cock fighting 
are the greatest amusements. 

In the domestic circle we find that the 
position of woman is not very low, the 
Moslem Malays treating their womankind 
much better than the heathen Malays do. 
One writer says: ‘‘ The husbands never 
beat the wives ; it is quite the other way.”’ 
In truth, the woman is highly valued, and 
a man must pay a heavy price for a wife. 
‘These are interesting facts to the student of 
ethnology, for a hopeful future for a people 
can generally be determined by the develop- 
ment of its women along the lines of virtue 
and intelligence. 

BORNEO 

The island of Borneo is not thickly 
inhabited and is divided into four territo- 
ries: North British Borneo and the Rajah 


of Sarawak in the northwest; between 


these lies the small State of the Sultan of 
Brunei ; the remainder of the island belongs 
to the Dutch. The entire population may 
be roughly estimated at 2,000,000. 
Numerous ruins of Hindu temples are 
scattered over the island, reminding one 
forcibly of the first immigrants to this coun- 
try. But always predominating, we find 
the incisive Anglo-Saxon marching aiong 
triumphantly toward the sovereignty of the 
world. An account of the work of Rajah 
Brooke in Sarawak is interesting and instruc- 
tive. Mr. Brooke went to Borneo in 1839, 
and found the country in a chronic state of 
insurrection. ‘Two years afterward he was 
made rajah, or king. The personal courage 
exhibited by Mr. Brooke, and the firmness 
with which he put down the earlier con- 
spiracies against his rule, won the better 
class of chiefs to his side. 
the law with strict justice. 


He administered 

A writer says: 
‘“The success of this policy was never 
better shown than during the Chinese 
insurrection, when having narrowly escaped 
with his life, his friends killed or wounded, 
his house burned and much of the town 
destroyed, the whole population rallied 
around the English rajah, driving out and 
almost exterminating the invaders, and tri- 
umphantly brought him back to rule over 
them. In what country shall we find rulers, 
alien in race, language and religion, yet so 
endeared to their subjects? It requires no 
peculiar legal or diplomatic or legislative 
doctrine, but chiefly patience and good feel- 
ing, and the absence of prejudice. The 
great thing is not to be in a hurry ; to avoid 
over-legislation, law forms and legal subtle- 
ties ; to aim first to make the people con- 
tented and happy in every way, even if that 
way should be quite opposite to European 
theories of how they ought to be happy. 
On such principles Sir James Brooke’s suc- 
cess was founded. True, he spent a for- 
tune instead of making one, but he left 
behind him a reputation for goodness, wis 
dom and honor which dignifies the name of 
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Englishmen for geneiations to come.’’ If 
our powerful American leaders might be 
brought to emulate the example of Sir 
James Brooke in dealing with the race 
question in the United States, how mat- 
ters would be simplified, and peace take 
the place of suspicion and hatred. But 
greed and the desire for high place will 
eventually override all humane suggestions 
for the upbuilding of humanity, and we 
may expect to see the present state of 
things continue to the end. 


—— - 


I1d9g 


erly speaking the United States, promi- 
nently before the civilized world in the 
character of the promoter of human prog- 
ress. The population of these islands is 
about 10,000,000, divided among the fol- 
lowing tribes: Tagalo, Ilocano, Visayan, 
Igorrote and Negrito. The Spaniards 
divided the inhabitants of the Philippines 
into three classes: Indus or Christians, 
Infeles or Pagans of the interior, and the 
Moros or Sulus. They are divided into 
many tribes speaking different dialects, so 
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The Rainy Season in Manila 


SUMATRA. 


The population of Sumatra is about 
3,5000,000. These people are fairly civil- 
ized and cultivate the land. Many of the 
inhabitants have intermarried with the 
Arabs, consequently they are mostly Mo- 
hammedans and their language is written 
in Arabic. ‘They are clever craftsmen and 
build good ships ; every man is a soldier. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


This beautiful group of islands has been 
destined to bring America, or more prop- 


that on the island of Luzon we find as 
many as twenty dialects. 

The Tagalo is the leading race and has 
had the advantages of education and cul- 
ture. The Ilocano is, however, the hope 
of the *‘ New Philippines’’ under the rule 
of the American Republic, and he will 
prove a blessing to his countrymen. The 
Visayan tribe inhabits the Visayas. The 
Mestizo and Macabebe are interesting. 
The latter, like the Negrito, is becoming 
extinct. One is struck with the strong 
resemblance to the Chinese in all the pho- 
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The Bridge of Spain, Manila 


‘ttographs of the natives. This is accounted 
for by the fact that the islands have been 
overrun with Chinese for centuries and 
they have taken native women as wives. 
The confusion of types continues and one 
may trace the Mexican, Peruvian, Japanese 
and Spaniard. No part of Australasia pre- 
sents so great a confusion of races. 

At the time of Magellan’s discovery of 
these islands lying washed by the Pacific 
Ocean and the China Sea, the country was 
‘peopled by the tribes of Negritos, or 
descendants of African tribes. Wars and 
intermarriage have very nearly obliterated 
‘the traces of the original stock, and the re- 
‘maining numbers live in the mountains and 
cultivate the land. Many interesting theories 
are offered as to the origin of Negroes in 
this archipelago. Some scientists say that 
he was driven from Africa, and others that 
he came from New Guinea. All we know 
is that he is there safely housed in the 
mountains. The Negritos are a most inter- 
esting people. Mr. Abraham Hale spent 
some time among the primitive race and 


has given much valuable information to the 
Anthropological Institute of Great Britain. 
He says that in those districts where the 
Negritos live to themselves, untouched by 
the Malays, they are simple-hearted, kind, 
always anxious to please and are very hos- 
pitable. 

Professor Keene says of the Sakai, a 
tribe of Negritos: ‘‘ Surrounded from time 
out of mind by Malay peoples, some semi- 
civilized, some nearly as wild as themselves, 
but all alike taking from them their land, 
these aborigines have developed defensive 
qualities unneeded by the more favored 
insular Negritos and are doomed to extinec- 
tion before their time) They have never 
had a chance in the race of life. 

‘* We suffer yet a little space 
Until we pass away, 

The relics of an ancient race 
That ne’er has had its day.’’ 


The cities of the archipelago are beauti- 
ful and picturesque; they all have their 
plazas and churches generally the centers 
of the respective cities. 
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Manila, the capital, is the metropolis and 
the principal port. It is situated on the 
east of Manila bay, twenty-nine miles from 
the China Sea, whose breezes make it very 
pleasant in the afternoon. 

New Manila is the home of all commer- 
cial enterprise and holds the hotels and 
places of amusement. The streets are clean 
and the houses are surrounded by the most 
beautiful palms, thus presenting a most 
imposing spectacle to the visitor’s eye. 
The city has improved greatly since its 
occupation by the Americans. Streets 
have been widened, driveways repaired and 
sanitary and water systems perfected. 

In this study of the dark races actually 
living today upon the globe, the reader or 


student is deeply impressed with the infinite. 


variety of mixture in these races. This 
very mingling of races proves the theory of 
“‘one blood.’’ Indeed, the principle that 
the human species is ove cannot be disputed, 
and all men that inhabit the earth are but 
varieties of this one species. Next to the 
curiosity aroused by these so-called ‘‘human 
leopards’’ comes wonder at the persistent 
efforts of scientists to separate the dark 
taces endowed with European characteris- 
tics, from any possible connection with the 
Negro, or more properly speaking, African 
race. 

The question is: Was man created in 
one centre or in several centres of the 
earth? The consensus of opinion is with 
those scientists who claim one centre of cre- 
ation and a triple complexion in the family 
of Noah. 

The presence of man in all sections is 
easily explained by migration, and there is 
nothing to show several distinct nuclei. 
Man started from one point alone, and by 
the power of adaptation he has finally cov- 
ered the entire face of the habitable globe. 
Therefore we must conclude that the 
Negritos of the Philippines and the other 
dark races of Australasia are of the family 
of Ham. 

Buffon supports the theory of three fun- 
damental types of man—white, black and 
yellow. We believe this theory to be true. 

All men, we then conclude, were once 
upon one plane; hunting and fishing, then 
herdsmen,and lastly husbandmen. Through 
these three stages in all countries mankind 
has passed of necessity before becoming 
civilized, and why not the Negro or Black? 


Says Figuier, ‘‘ Nations whom we find at 
the present day but little advanced in civil- 
ization, were once superior to other nations’’ 
we may point out. The Chinese were 
civilized long before the inhabitants of 
Europe, at the very time when the Celts 
and Aryans, clothed in the skins of wild 
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beasts and tattoed, were living in the woods 
in the condition of hunters. The Babylo- 
nians were occupied with the study of 
astronomy, and were calculating the orbits 
of the stars two thousand years before 
Christ, for the astronomical registers 
brought by Alexander the Great from 
Babylon, refer back to celestial observations 
extending over more than ten centuries. 
Egyptian civilization dates back to at least 
four thousand years before Christ, as is 
proved by the magnificent statue of Ghef- 
frel, which belongs to that period, and 
which, as it is composed of granite, can 
only have been cut by the aid of iron and 
steel tools, in themselves indications of an 
advanced form of industry. 

‘* This last consideration should make us 
feel modest. It shows that nations whom 
we now crush by our intellectual superior- 
ity were once far before us in the path of 
civilization.’’ 

Then why not allow that the theory of 
Ethiopia as the mother of science, art and 
literature is true? Surely we the descend- 
ants of Ham cannot be condemned and ridi- 
culed for claiming that the ancient glory of 
Ethiopia was the beacon light of all intel- 
lectual advancement now enjoyed by man- 
kind. History and the fragments found in 
buried cities, though meagre, give us a 
strong claim upon the attention of the 
world. 
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Who Founded The Voice? 


Mr. J. A. Hopkins of the class of ’98 is the foun- 
der of ‘‘ The Negro Voice,’’ and was for a time its 
He is now editor and pub- 
and is making that 


business marager. 
lisher of The Atlanta Age, 
paper what it has never been in its past history. 
He is pushing to the front.—South Carolina 
Standard. 

The above is an editorial note which 
appeared something over a month ago in 
the South Carolina Standard, one of the 
best weekly denominational papers there is 
Generally, what you see 
We have no doubt 


in the country. 
in the Sfandard is so. 
but that its able editor felt sure that he was 
stating the fact when he penned this para- 
graph to the world, for he must 
received his information from Mr. Hopkins 
himself. 


have 


No one here ever knew that the editor of 
the Age ever founded any kind of maga- 
zine until we received the information from 
outside sources, and we have been with 
THE Voice from the start. We have 
endured some of Mr. Hopkins’ false claims 
with admirable patience, and would have 
said nothing about him now but for the 
necessity of showing up the brazen effront- 
ery and sheer egotism of this newspaper 
adventurer. The clipping we gave above 
has been running in Mr. Hopkins’ paper 
for the last month or more. We took occa- 
sion to write him a personal letter asking 
him to please take out of his paper this 
statement, or we would have to state the 
facts in the case. We knew that the facts 
would embarrass him, not us. Instead of 
complying with our request, Mr. Hopkins 
got much riled and wrote us an insulting 
letter. Many of our subscribers continue 
to write us to find out who really founded 
the magazine. We are about to state the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing but the 


truth about the matter for the sake of those 
who are interested. 

Mr. A. N. Jenkins, 
Atlanta branch of the Hertel, 
Co. Publishing House, 
that a newspaper or magazine would be a 


manager of the 
Jenkins & 


conceived the idea 


splendid something to have connected with 
the publishing business. This was several 
In the spring of 1903 Mr. Jen- 
Hopkins at 


where he was attending school. 


years ago. 
Richmond, 

Mr. Hop- 
kins was at that time an agent for the pub- 


kins visited Mr. 


lishing concern, and Mr. Jenkins is in the 
habit of visiting his agents on the field 
occasionally. He talked the book business 
over with Mr. Hopkins, remaining in Rich- 
While there Mr. Jen- 


pat time 


mond a whole day. 
kins met Mr, Barber, who wa: 

editor-in- chief Ot the, Otss. Puke 
versity Journal. To Pim Mr. Jenkins men- 
tioned the fact that he thought to start a 
paper, and verbally engaged him as editor 


nion Uni- 


for the same. That summer the Publish- 
ing Company brought Mr. Hopkins to 
Atlanta and gave him an office as Business 
Manager of the Negro Department of the 
book concern. In the fall they used him 
as an ordinary secretary in corresponding 
with some of the leading men and women 
of the race to get their permission to serve 
as writers for the Voice. In October the 
company engaged the services of Dr. J. W. 
E. Bowen, one of the brainiest Negroes in 
America, as one of the editors. In Novem- 
ber Mr. Barber came and took charge of 
the work. Prior to Mr. Barber’s arrival, 
Mr. Hopkins had got out a little prospectus 
in which he tried to adroitly show himself 
up as the leading spirit in the magazine, 
and later on he got out some business cards 
without the knowledge of the company, 
calling himself the founder of the maga- 
zine. ‘To ‘‘found’’ means to lay the basis 
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of a thing ; to establish on a basis; to take 
the first steps or measures in erecting or 
building up; to originate. We deny that 
Mr. Hopkins ever had one red cent involved 
in our publication, and therefore did not 
found it from a financial standpoint. We 
deny that he ever wrote one /ine in the mag- 
azine, and therefore had nothing to do with 
either the founding or shaping of its edito- 
rial policy. We deny that the idea origi- 
nated with Mr. Hopkins, for that credit 
belongs to Mr. Jenkins. In fact we deny 
that Mr. Hopkins has within him the ele- 
ments of stability at all, and therefore he 
can establish nothing. Mr. Hopkins has 
founded a number of immense wind castles, 
that is all. Like Aesop’s frog, he will yet 
be wrecked by a case of over-inflation. 

Mr. Hopkins has no connection whatever 
with our magazine, and anybody who sends 
money or communications to him for us 
does so at his own risk. Said communica- 
tions never reach us. 





Who Owns the Voice ? 


The public has been persistently misled 
by a few good-intentioned but woefully 
ignorant persons upon the question of the 
ownership of THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO. 
Many of them have been at pains to write 
to newspapers published by colored men, 
inwhich they charged that theeditors of THE 
Voc were mere hirelings. Some of the 
so-called indendent Negro papers have not 
failed to roll this information as a sweet 
morsel under their tongues, and have given 
it to the public as a reason why their papers 
should be patronized by the race. Some of 
these papers have very small literary merit 
with which to commend themselves, but 
they have not ceased to harp upon a sense- 
less prejudice in some of their readers. 

THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO stands upon 
its merits as a high-class literary magazine, 
fit to be read by thinkers of all races and 
itis read by such. We have gone into the 


market to compete for the patronage of our 
best people and we have driven out from 
many homes some of those cheap, two-penny 
papers, whose only stock in trade is their 
incessant croaking upon race prejudice with 
the brainless and pitiful cry, ‘‘ please help 
the poor Negro.’’ Further, we went into 
the market to capture the thought of the 
best white people in this country and to 
discuss before them in a high, clean, digni- 
fied and broadly intelligent manner every 
question that affects the destiny of the 
nation and of the race, and to convince 
them that we were equal to the emergency, 
and we have done it. In the words Cesar : 
Veni,vedi, vict. 

But who owns this magazine? The ques- 
tion is easily answered. ‘The owners are 
Messrs. Hertel, Jenkins & Company, a 
chartered company with a capital, not on 
paper, but de facto and de jure. A company 
composed of both white men and black men, 
and if you search, you will find that the 
Negro editors of the magazine are in the 
woodpile, not as hewers of wood and draw- 
ers of water, but as part owners of the wood- 
pile hy actual stockholdings, as well as by 
hard work to make the magazine the great- 
est the race has ever undertaken and one of 
the best of the land. 

We have no apology for having convinced 
these two business white men, Messrs. Her- 
tel and Jenkins that we could, by having 
them associated with us in a financial way, 
put upon the market a first-class magazine. 
On the contrary, we congratulate the race 
and the reading public, as well as ourselves, 
that we have brought these two gentlemen 
of high character, business standing and 
broad vision to join hands, head, heart and 
pocket with us to further this project. The 
lamentable fact in many other cases is that 
so few Negroes have been able to convince 
white men of the standing of these two 
men referred to, that they are equal to a 
large financial as well as literary under- 
taking. 
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With the editors, the crying duty of the 
hour on this matter is not segregation from 
the whites but a closer union in all that 
tends to uplift and advance all interests and 
thus remove friction between the races and 
bring in the day of true brotherhood in 
civics, economics and in the ethical rela- 
tions of life. 

Together we stand ; divided we fall. 





Shall We Materialize the Negro 


There are two conflicting currents of 
thought that agitate the market with refer- 
ence to the Negro. One declares that the 
education of the hand in labor and skilled 
handicraft is the duty of the hour. It pro- 
poses to educate him along industrial and 
trade lines that he may become a bread- 
winner, and thus, a more acceptable laborer. 
It makes earthly possessions the measure 
of character and holds that the right to 
vote must be based upon his possession of a 
bank account, or farm larger and more pro- 
ductive than that of his neighbor. Never 
was this false theory of race elevation and 
race recognition so clearly put as was done 
by Mr. Washington in his recent address 
before the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science in Philadelphia. The 
pith of his address is in these words: 

Say or think what we will, it is the tangible or 
visible element that is going to tell largely during 
the next twenty years in the solution of the race 
problem. Every white man will respect the Negro 
who owns a two-story brick business block in the 
center of town and has $5,000 in bank. When a 
black man is the largest taxpayer and owns and 
cultivates the most successful farm in his county 
his white neighbors will not object very long to 
his voting and to having his vote honestly counted. 
The black man who is the largest contractor in his 
town and lives in a two-story brick house is not 
likely to be lynched. 


~ It is sorely disappointing that a man 
of Mr. Washington’s ability should so 
fail to apprehend the true element in the 
solution of racial and national problems and 
should fail to comprehend the genus of the 
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public and the dominant note of democracy. 
The ownership of ‘‘a two-story brick busi- 
ness block in the centre of the town and 
$5,000 in bank’’ are not the measure of a 
man, neither do they of themselves guar- 
This is. 
Moreover, 


antee the respect of a white man. 
downright soulless materialism. 
the right to vote in a democracy was never 
and is not now predicated upon being the 
largest taxpayer or the most successful 
farmer in thecountry. Why should black 
men be required to own more land, pay 
more taxes and cultivate larger farms than 
white men in order to be given the right to: 
vote? This is worse than the nefarious and 
iniquitous grandfather clauses of the South- 
ern States constitutions, for these merely 
require that black men shall be equal to 
white men in ability to read and in the pay- 
ment of poll tax while Mr. Washington's 
plan would make it forever impossible for a 
black man to vote, in that he is to surpass 
white men in every earthly possession before 
he could be given the right to vote. It is 
not to be denied that many Southern States 
were helped to the adoption of their caste 
and undemocratic constitutions by Mr. 
Washington’s unguarded and erroneous. 
statements in behalf of his race. This 
nation is a democracy and the government 
is not based upon landed possessions no: 
more than ancestral pedigree. Monarchy 
and oligarchy are based upon irrational 
and undemocratic policies, but democracy,in 
the words of the greatest American Com- 
moner, is ‘‘for the people, of the people 
and by the people’’ regardless of wealth, 
‘“‘color or previous condition of servitude.”’ 

Moreover, the fact that a man is ‘‘ the 
largest contractor in his town and lives ina 
two-story brick house’’ is not the reason 
why he is not lynched in the South. This. 
argument is the essence of falsity for it de- 
clares that men who live in frame housesor 
in small log cabins and are daily laborers are 
the ones who are lynched. In these Southerm 
States, a Negro is lynched for crime, for 
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attempts at crime and for indiscretions, and 
not because he does not live in a two-story 
brick house and is not the largest contractor 
in the town. This specious argument on 
the part of the great leader whom we delight 
to honor, convinces us that Mr. Washington 
sees the truth and comprehends history or 
that he does not see it, and is wanting in 
the rudimentary comprehension of the his- 
tory of democracy. If he sees it, he com- 
mits an egregious blunder by a wordy eva- 
sion and a failure to state clearly the prin- 
ciples involved before the body of truth 
seekers in the American Academy of Polit- 
ical Science. If on the contrary he does 
not understand the principles that underlie 
the American Republic and the true method 
in the elevation of a race, he is to be 
criticised. We prefer to believe that 
he sees the truth but his extreme caution 
before an audience of thinkers acts 
as a deterrent upon his mind and so pre- 
vents his stating in clear and vigorous lan- 
guage the cause of his people under the 
false impression that he will be charged 
with boldness and thus lose his place in the 
republic as a conservative leader. He should 
remember that clearness of vision, fulness 
of truth, accuracy of statement and a cour- 
age to speak plainly are the best recommen- 
dations for leadership. 


Mr. Clark Howel, editor of the Atlanta 
Constitution, shows the fallacy of Mr. Wash- 
ington’s reasoning in a lengthy editorial. 
He says: 


The ownership and occupancy of a two-story 
brick house is no safeguard to any Negro, North 
or South, against being lynched. The basis of 
good citizenship, and through good citizenship 
immunity from trouble at the hands of one’s fellow- 
men or the law, is morality. The worldly goods 
possessed by a Negro do not enter into the equa- 
tion at all. If he is off color morally, the height- 
ened insolence of property holding is more apt to 
increase his liability to get in trouble than to screen 
him from the retribution of his misdeeds. 


There is that in Negro character and tempera- 
ment which lends small encouragement to a theory 


of social evolution based on the selfishness of 
acquisitiveness. That theory, practically and gen- 
erally applied, is more apt to aggravate the inter- 
racial friction than to allay it. The ownership of 
a two-story brick business block in the center of 
town and a $5,000 bank account by a Negro will 
not command white respect for the owner if he is 
not all that a Negro should be in other respects. 
The mere possession of property will never invest a 
Negro with a respect that he cannot inspire without 
the simple virtues that inspire respectin the poor- 
est and humblest of his race. Nor is property 
going to erase a single leopard’s spot. 

Mr. Washington should know that this 
nation is no more built upon the posses- 
sion of wealth or ability to pay direct tax 
than upon blood. . Blood made an effete 
empire, monarchy or kingdom of Europe or 
the East. The American Republic is built 
upon sentiment of patriotism which includes 
loyalty to the constitution and readiness to 
defend our institutions. The right to vote 
is an American right based only upon this 
democratic idea, man, not blood; loyalty, 
not brick houses. 

The second ruling thought as to the solu- 
tion of the race problem and the elevation 
the race is based upon the broad principle 
of equality of opportunity for the races. 
This plan proposes the elevation of the indi- 
vidual, or the education of the man. It 
says not more work-men but more work- 
men, It does not propose to make the man 
a better hod-carrier, but the hod-carrier a 
better man. In rgo1, the Rev. R. J. Bing- 
ham, D.D., former Secretary of Education 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
and a distinguished Southerner, delivered an 
address before Gammon Theological Sem- 
inary in which he called attention to an the 
materialistic trend in the education of the 
Negro in these words : 

But it will be pardoned me, I trust, if I say that 
I have been astonished at the apparent want of 
alertness on the part of the friends of the Negro 
in the North and East with regard toa dangerous 
drift which has been for several years setting in 
against his highest interest. 

This danger inheres in the disproportionate value 
which seems to be attached to his industrial educa- 
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tion, for, unquestionably, public sentiment all over 
the country has within recent years been in grow- 
ing degree in favor of such education for him. It 
would be strange, indeed, if at the South such edu- 
cation was not by most people welcomed. For this 
education proposes to make of women, better cooks, 
seamstresses, chambermaids and washerwomen -. 
and of men, better brickmasons, carpenters, farm- 
hands and general utility laborers. This is all very 
desirable, and the South does not need to be told 
so. But in my opinion industrial education, even 
with its side-line of a little learning, will, if not 
safe guarded and undergirded by higher and dis- 
tinctive intellectual training for the race, forge the 
chains of a servitude on the black man from which 
he will never recover. 

We should heJp the Negro to feed, clothe and 
shelter himself and we should give him work and 
pay him just wages for it. But we are not, then, 
at the end of our duty. A man wants more than 
this; for life fis other and more than existence, 
and the Negro should have encouragement and 
recognition in all those high and precious matters 
in which a human being counts life dear unto him- 
self. He should be taught to seek the permanent 
and fundamental rights of man and to waive with 
dignity minor things. It is not hard to minister to 
his life. Let him be fed and clothed and sheltered, 
but let us kindle within him the hope that one day 
he shall be free tothink and act among us and 
shall be worthy of such liberty. 


The right to complain against injustice 
and the right to vote by the black man upon 
the original and still operative plan in the 
nation for white men was most aptly put by 
Professor DuBois in his now famous article 
‘* Debit and Credit’’ in the VoIcE OF THE 
NEGRO for January, 1905. His eighth 
item on the credit side of the account con- 
tains the milk of the cocoanut as viewed by 
the overwhelming mass of the Negro race. 
It is their conviction from the depths of 
their heart that— 

By an aroused{race consciousness, in the face 
of which it is no longer possible for any Negro to 
dare tell an American audience that the Negroes 
ought not to vote until they are perfect, ought not 
to complain of ‘‘Jim Crow’’ cars until they own 


railroads, or that they ought not to go to college 
until they are rich. 


We can do no better than to call attention 
to the closing paragraph in our editorial in 
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the January issue as expressive of our view 
of the erroneous policy that seeks to reduce 
a man to an automaton by prostituting his 
divine faculties of imagination, love of truth, 
vision, faith, intellect, conscience and his irre 
sistible desire for immortality into a trained 
but mechanical machine for breadwinning. 
We also call attention to the fact that a race 
that spends its vital force in trying to catch 
up with another race has not grasped the 
significance of its existence and is doome. 
to a dwarfed racial development. 


To hold up before any race the idea of overtak- 
ing another race or of trying to make itself accept- 
able to another one, is a false idea of life and leads 
to a perversion of the truth of its existence and to 
a mistaken policy in life. 

This race must be taught that its chief business 
is not to make money or try to catch up with any 
other race. Its chief duty is the cultivation of 
character. Money is not the ruling factor of the 
world. True, it is an essential in life and its posses- 
But it is not 
the ruler of kingdoms and the director of destinies. 
In the face of the fact that this race is not rich in 


sion indicates a type of character. 


this world’s goods, the writer is bold enough to 
declare that character is greater than gold; that 
our sorest need is that element that eludes troy 
weight and refuses to be measured in the gross 
scales of avoirdupois and scorns the statistical col- 
umns of the census report and is too large fora 
banker’s vault. 


It may be politic at times not to state the 
whole truth, but it can never be right to 
misstate the truth. The Negro race can 
afford to wait that right may triumph. It 
isa patient race. It waited once for a few 
centuries and right triumphed, and it will 
wait again, but it will never consent in silence 
to a wrong statement as to its purpose and 
plans, or to a statement so wide of the true 
principles as are stated by Mr. Washing- 
ton’s pusillanimous speech made in Philadel- 
phia. For— 


‘Right is right since God is God, 
And right the day must win ; 
To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin.” 





'v 
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Our Advertisers 


We wish to say to our readers that all of 
the firms that advertise with us are reliable 
so far as we know. We do not accept ad- 
vertisements of questionable character. We 
do so for the protection of our readers. We 
are publishing a high-class magazine and 
do not intend that the standard shall be 
lowered in the advertising columns any 
more than in the regular reading pages. 

We wish to call special attention the G. C. 
Merriam Company's advertisement of Web- 
ster’s International Dictionary, in this 
number of THE Voice. The Merriam Co. 
is thoroughly reliable and the book they 
are advertising is one of the finest diction- 
aries produced in acentury. Every home 
in the land ought to have a reliable diction- 
ary and any home which is without one, 
will do well to write to the G. C. Merriam 
Co., Springfield, Mass. 

The Hawkes Optical Co., of Atlanta, is one 
of the oldest and most reliable places of busi- 
ness in the city. Theclerks and doctors 
there all especially polite and courteous to 
their customers, be they white or black. 
The writer has done business with them 
himself and knows whereof he speaks. Col- 
ored people ought to encourage all such 
places of business as these by giving them 
their trade. Then they ought to be en- 
couraged because they are willing to help 
the race by placing advertisements with 
high-class Negro journals. When visiting 
or writing a firm which advertises with us 
you will help us by mentioning the fact that 
the advertisement in our magazine was the 
cause of your attention being directed to 
them. 


Notice 
Some of the things announced in the last 
number of the Vorcr for this month do not 
appear for lack of space and for the reason 
that events that are of pressing public 
interest to the race and to the world have 
taken place and had to be discussed. The 


VOICE OF THE NEGRO is an illuminating 
and comprehensive history of the times and 
has to give to our subscribers an interpre- 
tation of the events of today, even at the 
sacrifice of high class papers that appear to 
be less suited to our readers. 





The Eastern Conflict 
TO THE EDITOR VOICE OF THE NEGRO: 

I was first apprised of your wonderful magazine 
by the editor of the /oston Guardian. I have 
read with pleasure many of its well discussed 
articles. Were I permanentlylocated, I would sub- 
scribe at once from the office direct. But I intend, 
so long as it pursues its present course, to secure 
it from the'news stands and read every single issue. 

But I do depreciate to some degree the attitude 
of the VoICE as regards the war in the far East. 
You and I see the war from a different point of 
view. I agree that the Japanese fall in the color 
line, and,.under natural Japanese impulses, I 
should rejoice to note and proclaim Japanese vic- 
tory. But from all that I can gather in reading of 
the war, Japan is wholly actuated by England. 
England has moulded the bullet and Japan is doing 
the shooting. England ho!ds an unmitigating 
grudge against Russia—-a fear and feeling that she 
dare not attempt to avenge openly and personally. 
A victory for Japan means nothing more or less 
than an Anglo-Saxon victory. Their press and 
purse are not open to the whooping-up of Japan for 
nothing. Asa nation, if Japan was defending her 
own integrity, I for one would rejoice in the 
triumph of Japanese arms. But sorry to see and 
say, like most darker races, this race is being used 
by the white man or shrewd Saxon. England 
fears Russia’s Asiatic development lest she loses 
her East India and other possessions. Your new 
phrase, ‘‘Nitschevo,’’ hardly applies to a great 
people like Russia, any more than your term ‘‘all 
right’’ applies to the English stock. Russia 
might as truthfully say as many mean things of 
America concerning its treatment of the colored 
population. If all manner of public fraud and 
mob violence too shameful for public mention 
mean ‘‘all right’’ for English stock, then go 
ahead. Otherwise, pause and think, for God’s 
sake. It is grand to take up these foreign public 
questions, but let us see them through Negro 
instead of white man’s glasses. 

Please excuse me. 

Yours for the right, 
GRANVILLE MARTIN, 
In answer to Mr. Martin’s spicy letter, 
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the editors of the magazine beg to restate 
their position as regards the conflict in the 
East. Russia claims to be a Christian 
nation and Russia calls Japan a heathen 
nation, but in the matter of generosity, 
charity, altruism and all those nobler qual- 
ities that distinguish Christianity from 
heathenism we think that Japan is infinitely 
above Russia. If Japan conquers in this 
war, she will at once become the dominant 
nation in Asiatic politics. The yellow and 
the brown races will look to her as a guid- 
ing star and seek to emulate her in all those 
things which tend to make a great people. 
The coma of the East would be thrown off 
and the cause of free government immeas- 
urably advanced. For be it known that 
although the Japanese government is mon- 
archial in form, it has many splendid free 
institutions. On the other hand, if Russia 
conquers, the grasping policy of the Mus- 
covite will threaten the integrity of China 
and the seeds will be sown for a world- 
conflagration. Russia would seek to hold 
a closed fist on China’s trade, and would 
reduce every little nation she could manage 
to asatrapy. Certainly in this enlightened 
day the great powers of Europe and the 
United States would not stand for such a 
policy, and in the end they would have to 
drive Russia out of China just as Japan is 
doing now. 

But this is looking at the subject from 
the standpoint of the world. What about 
the Japanese view point? Russia dominat- 
ing in China would mean that Russia is to 
dominate in Korea, and if Russia could get 
firmly fixed in Korea, she would turn her 
guns across the straits upon the Japanese 
Empire itself and reduce this nation to a 
subject kingdom. Japan has seen this and 
is fighting for her own existence. Further- 
more, Russian triumph would be the tri- 
umph of color prejudice, for Russia regards 
the dark hued peoples of the 
inferiors. 

We firmly believe that we are right in 


earth as 
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our position of siding with Japan. Russian 
greediness is hard to satisfy. Already his 
agents have entered Armenia; they have 
ascended the Euphrates river as far as Bag- 
dad ; they have flirted with the wily Ameer 
of Turkey and invited the inhabitants of 
this kingdom to avail themselves of regis- 
try in the Russian consulates. Not only 
does Russia seek an open port at Port 
Arthur, she has designs upon the Persian 
Gulf. The Czar has influence at Teheran 
and he is spreading his network of intrigue 
among the hill tribes of all that Southern 
country. In other words, the Russian 
Empire has designs upon the earth and is 
willing to allow the other nations to build 
a fence around it. 





Notice. 

On and after March tIst, 1905, persons 
authorized to solicit and to receipt for sub- 
scriptions for the magazine will be supplied 
with cards showing their authority and 
numbered receipts. The public is warned 
against persons soliciting subscriptions with- 
such authority. 





Couldn’t Remember 

‘*William,’’ said Mrs. Hardy, ‘‘can't 
you let me have some money today ?’’ 

‘‘Dear me!’’ exclaimed Mr. Hardy 
‘‘what did you do with that dollar I gave 
you last week ?’’ 

‘‘ Well,’’ said the faithful spouse, ‘‘ I had 
to have a new bonnet, Walter and Kittie 
needed new shoes, James a new suit, Burta 
new hat, Martha a new gown, Grace a pair 
of gloves, Daisy some aprons—and—and— 
really, William, I can’t remember what I 
did with the change.”’ 





’ 


‘* De trouble ’bout bein’ an orator,’’ said 
Uncle Eben, ‘‘is dat as soon as de people 
gits through cheerin’ yoh remarks, de brass 
band strikes up an’ makes ’em fohgit every 
word you done said.’’— Washington Star. 








Wayside 


By Silas X. Floyd 


THE RESCUE 


Fierce through the windows the red flame broke, 
And dark and high rose the cloud of smoke. 


Fearless the firemen fought the flame, 
As leaping and dancing full onward it came. 


By and by from the building a cry rent the air, 
And the crowd saw a maid through the lurid glare. 


‘To the rescue !’’ cried the captain brave, 
‘* Who'll volunteer the woman to save ?”’ 


Quick as a flash six men made a rush 
Straight for the building—and then came a hush. 


E’en strong men whispered with bated breath, 
As they said to each other, ‘‘ They’re gone to their 
death !”’ 


But in a few moments they hallooed and cheered, 
For a man with a maid on his shoulders appeared. 


. * * * * * 


They married —the fireman bold and the dame 
That bravely he snatched from the maw of the 
flame ; 


And oft while she’s asleep in their little bed, 
The wife that he saved from the flame so red, 


The man wakes and rolls, and he says with each 
turn, 
‘*Oh, Lord! how I wish I had let her burn !"’ 





A Double Dip 


An aged colored mother went to see her daughter 
immersed in one of the Georgia rivers. She 
secured a place of vantage high up on the bank. 
When it came her daughter’s time to be carried 
down into the ‘‘ watery grave,’’ the old lady was 
all a-tiptoe with excitement. When the preacher 
raised the girl from the water, the child clapped 
her glad hands and said, ‘‘ Glory! Glory! Glory! 
Simultaneously the mother from her place on the 
hillside exclaimed 

‘Dip her agin, parson ; dip her ag’in, fur I tell 
you dat’s a mighty mean gal !’’ 





The Pilot “At Sea” 
One night on the ‘inland route’’ between 
Miami ahd Key West, Fla., the white pilot, being 
weary and worn, decided to go to his quarters for 


a little rest. Before leaving the pilot-house, he 
gave minute instructions to his colored assistant 
about running the boat. Among other things, he 
pointed out a certain star that was shining bril- 
liantly in the semi-tropical sky, and told the old 
colored man to keep the boat headed toward that 
star. 

‘*Cap'n,”’ said the darkey, ‘‘’tain’t no use te tell 
me dat. I sho’ knows my business. I ain’t been 
he’pin’ you fur ten yeahs fur nothin’. You go on 
an’ tek yo’ good res’; I’ll sho keep dis boat true 
to de cou’se.”’ 

The pilot retired. 

For a while the old colored man succeeded fairly 
well, and kept his eyes fixed on the guiding star. 
He got on so well standing, he thought he’d sit 
and try his hand. He sat; he turned the wheel ; 
he kept his eyes on the star. Finding that every- 
thing was moving on all right, he thought he’d lie 
down in a convenient place where he could see the 
star and at the same time be near the wheel, so 
that he could pull it every now and then. Aftera 
time, exhausted nature got the better of the poor 
old fellow, and he dropped off to sleep. While he 
was asleep a gust of wind came up, so the story 
goes, and turned the boat from its course. Pretty 
soon the ebon pilot woke up. At once he looked 
for the star. Not seeing it in front, he looked out 
of the windows on either side, and finally dis- 
covered the star apparently ‘way around to one 
side. Sooner than it takes to tell it, he was 
knocking at the door of the pilot’s room, and call- 
ing out in stentorian tones : 

‘*Wake up, boss; wake up! an’ come an’ show 
me some mo’ stars; I done passed all dem uddah 


1) 


stars an’ I’m gwine on 





What's in a Name? 


It is related that an old colored farmer had an 
only son and no daughters. He lived ina secluded 
district, far away from the city. Not only were 
the girl children scarce at Farmer Green’s home, 
but they were also scarce in the homes of his few 
neighbors. Farmer green congratulated himself 
upon the fact that his little boy, Pompey, had up 
to his ninth or tenth year never seen more than 
one little girl in his life. When Pompey was ten 
years old, one Christmas time, his father took him 
for the first time to the great city. The first thing 
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that attracted little Pompey’s attention was a bevy 
of pretty girls. Standing behind his father jn the 
rough country wagon, Pompey pointed at the girls 
and asked : 

‘*Dad, what’s them yonder?’ 

The old man, thinking to turn the little boy’s 
attention away from the subject and to disgust 
him with the objects about which he inquired, 
replied : 

‘*Son, them’s devils; that’s what they is 
them’s devils.’’ 

When they walked into the great department 
store where Farmer Green was going to do his 
Christmas shopping, the farmer’s son was more 
deeply interested in the ‘‘devils’’ he saw flitting 
here and there about the store than in anything 
else, though he studiously refrained from asking 
any questions. After the father had purchased a 
wooden gun, a toy fire-engine, a little red wagon, 
and sundry other things appropriate for the cele- 
bration of Young America’s Christmas, he turned 


to his son in a very fatherly and condescending 
fashion and asked : 

‘Now, my son, is there anything else you’d 
like?” 

The old man pretty soon realized that all the 
boy’s early training was lost when the bor made 
answer : 

‘*Yas, sir; I sho would like to have one o’ them 
devils.’’ 





AT THE GATE 
Saint Peter said in a quiet way 
To a poet who went to heaven one day : 
‘You're a poet, I see !’’ 
**Oh, yes,’’ said he. 
‘* Wrong place,’’ said Peter, and sent him away. 





One of the Rothschilds’ employees has 
succeeded in getting away with $5,000,000. 
Looks as if such a man as that ought to be 
a member of the firm.—TZhe Jacksonville 
Times-Union. 











Bearing Down Pain, Leucorrhea or Whites, General 


TO ALL SUFFERING WOMEN 


HERE 1S HEALTH IF YOU WANT IT! 


You have been treated by many physicians and have 
suffering aud perhaps have lost all bope of ever recovering, Ex 
ly cures Falling of the Womb, Suppression, Excessive, Irreg rater or Vaintul Menstruation, Backache, 
Debility, Palpitation of the Heart, Swimming and 
Giddiness of the Head, Inflammation of the Womb and Ovaries, Frequent Desire to Urinate, Difficult 
Urination, Burning and Scalding during and after Urination, and many other suchcomplaints. You will 
be surprised of its effect in cases of sterilty or barrenness 

This remedy contains the very best vegetable remedies known to medical science for treatmentof the 
above complaints. It is as pleasant to take as water. 

E! Sample sent free on request. If the sample does no good a full size bottle willnot, But you 

will ever praise the day you first took Excelsior Uterine Tonic. 

Money refunded if not cured. Full size bottle $1.00, 


Manufactured Only by 


THE PEOPLE’S DRUG STORE 


A. V. BOUTTE, Proprietor and Manager, 33 33 tt 


tried as | more remedies, but you are still 
elsior Uterine Tonic absolute- 


NEW IBERIA, LA. 





HOTEL MACEO 
213 West 53d Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


First-class accommodations only. Located one 
door from Broadway. Cars for all parts of the city 
and depots pass the door. Illuminated throughout 
with electricity. Handsomely furnished rooms. 
Dining room service unsurpassed. Headquarters 
for the clergy and business men. Prices moder- 
ate. Telephone 803 Columbus. 


BENJ. F. THOMAS, Proprietor. 


WORKS on MESMERISM, MAG- 
NDARD*: NETISM. Hypno tls, Biack and 
White, 6a1 Bost oer “Boy oe. Page Cata. 20 


[AN DIAMOND PUB READING, PA. 








-~—- BIRTH STONE 
GEMS 


ARE THE LATEST FAD 


We have them for every month and 
in all sizes; made of Kolled Gold 
stock warranted to wear for three 
years. ‘they are suitable for men, 
women and children. and in order 
that every person who happens to 
read this notice may have one we 
. have decided to send one only to one 

person for only 10 cents. We lose 
February money on every one but we do it to 
introduce our large catalogue of bar- 

- : gains into thousands of new homes. 
Agents are coining money with our 
goods. Order one at once and get 
our catalogue which we send free 
with each order. 


DIAMOND JEWELRY CO. 
March 6i9g Per St. READING, PA. 


January 
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The 
GRAND 
PRIZE 
Highest 
Award 


given 
at the 
WORLD'S 
FAIR, 
St.Louis. 


Kon 
re 
The Best 


for 
Home 


















. Reliable NYaiiikenelsias 
— 


* ~<A 
WEBSTERS DICTIONARY 


INTERNATIONAL 


Includes in the New Edition 
25,000 NEW WORDS, Etc. 
New Gazetteer of the World 
New Biographical Dictionary 
Edited by W. T. HARRIS, Ph.D., LL.D., 
United States Commissioner of Education. 


2380 Quarto Pages. 5000 Illustrations. 
New Plates. a Rich Bindings, ‘ 

FREE, ‘‘A Test in Pronunciation,’’ in- 

structive and entertaining. Also illustrated pamphlet. 


G. &6 C. MERRIAM CO., 


Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 

















royalty basis. 


3, 5, 2 and 9 South Broad St. 


E MAKE a specialty of Church Minutes, Pam- 
| phlets, Letter Heads, Envelopes, Catalogues. 
We get out books for authors who do not care 
to place their work with large publishers on a 
Write today for estimate on your work. 


E. W. ALLEN & CO. 


Resioence 273 
Aveurn Avenue 


Dr. James R. Porter 


DENTIST 


Orrice Hours 
8:30 A. M. to 12 M.; 1 fo §:30 P. M 


49% Peachtree oe 
Street id 


Atlanta, Georgia 





Your Name in Your Hat for 10c. 


It consist of a neat mirror fastened 
to a fancy-colored hat tip with the words 
“THIS HAT BELONGS TO” printed in 
fancy letters and a space left for any 
name to be printed or written onit. The 
back of the tip is gummed with special 
gum, so all you will have to do is to wet 
| it and stick it in any hat. It is suitable 

for ladies or gentlemen. Agents can 
| sell one to every one who wears a hat. Sample by mail toc 

Please do not send stamps; we get more than we can use. 


OWENS & HALEY. Benchley, Texas. 





RING. 
We call 
LUCKY RASH 
itlucky because we know you 
will consider yourself lucky in 
getting one at our price, Two 
dimes is all we ask. If you do mt 


| 7 m' in like it when you getit, send it 





back and we will return you a 
quarter. We don’ t offer something for nothing, but 
hereis the biggest bargain you ever saw. Catalogue 
and premium list free with each order. Address— 


Diamond lub, Co., 619 Penn 8t., Reading, Pa. 


| Dr. D. R. Green. Diseases of women and children a 
specialty. 185% W. Mitchell St. Bell phone 3563 and 4470 
Hours: 7toga. m.,2to4and7to8p. m. 








ATLANTA, GEORGIA 








N. B. As we cannot do outside work, we recommend this firm. 






HERTEL, JENKINS & Co. 


In answering these Advertisements please mention THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO 
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THE PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES 


A BEAUTIFUL PICTURE in two colors, 20x28 inches, on heavy cardboard. Suitable for 


framing. Price $1.00. THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO, one 
year, $1.00, Send $1.50 at once and get both. Agents Wanted. Address, 


THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO, ATLANTA, GA. 





Low Excursion Rates to the Great Southwest 
ON JANUARY 17, 1905 














ONE-wAy COLONIST TICKETS ROCK Island 


WILL BE SOLD FROM 
ATLANTA, GA., VIA SAYA TO ALL POINTS IN 


INDIAN TERRITORY ana OKLAHOMA 
« $16.00 


On same dates one-way tickets will be sold from Atlanta to all points in Eastern 
and Central Texas for $18.50. Free reclining chair cars Memphis to Denison, Dal- 
las, Forth Worth, Waco, and other important points in Texas, via the Rock Island Sys- 
tem, through South McAlester, I. T., and the M., K. & T. Ry. Close connection 


is made at Memphis in same depot with through trains to all points. 
Call or write for full particulars. 


GEO. H. LEE, Gen. Pass. Agt., S. L. PARROTT, D. P. A., 
‘ Little Rock, Ark. No. 6 N. Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga. 











In answering these Advertisements please mention THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO 


























CURES 


BLOOD POISON 


liching, Scabby Skin, Bone Pains, Swellings 


If you have aches and | all Scabs, Scaies, Eruptions, Watery Blisters, 
alee in bones, back and | by giving pure, healthy biood to affected parta, 


joints, Itching, Scabby 
Skin, Blood feels hot, 
Swollen Glands, Risings 
and Bumps on the Skin, 
Mucus Patches in Suppurating Swellings, Eating Sores, Tu: 
; tures] Mouth, Sore Throast.|ugiy Ulcers. B. B. B, heals the sores or wo! 
The above pictures! pimples, Oopper-Colored | cancer perfectly, If you have a persiste 
show what Botanic Spots, all run down, Ul- Pimple, Swellings, Stinging Pains, take Bl 
Blood Balm will do.) cers on any part of the| Baim and they will disappear before they de 
making the blood) phody, Hair or Eyebrows | velop into Oancer. 
[pure and sich. falling out, take Botanic Blood Balm (B. B. B.) is Plessang 
‘° 


, and safe to take. ‘Thoroughidy tested r 
BOTANIC BLOOD BALM, GUAR! NTEED years. Composed of Pure Botanic Ingredients 
Strengthens Weak Stomach, cures Dyspepsia, 
to cure the worst and most deep seated cases.| Price $1 per large bottles 3 for $2.50; 6 
Heals all sores, stops all aches and pains, re | for 5.00; for sale by all Druggists 
duces all swellings, makes blood pure and rich,| gent by express, charges paid, on recei 
changing the body into a healthy condition. of price, by Blood Baim Co., Atlanta, Ga, 
Take as directed. If not cured money re 


Old Rheumatism, Catarrh,Eczema,Scrofula funded when gine quantity te talon. 


e ns 
Pot im the Blood. B. B. B. Btante Ga be your treubie, and 
bry ch At ¢ and Spitting. Itching and | free medical advies 60 gals gous ena, alee 
Goratching! eures @tarrh; heals | in sealed lesen 














Presidential Inauguration 


WASHINGTON, D. C., MARCH 4 


Round Trip $ ] 7. 4 5 Round Trip 





=—SOUTHERN RAILWAY= 


The above rate is for individuals. For MILITARY COMPANIES and BRASS 
BANDS in uniform, twenty or more on one ticket, round trip rate will be $12.95. 














THE SOUTHERN RAILWAY is the SHORTEST and QUICKEST LINE 
between ATLANTA and WASHINGTON, operating THROUGH TRAINS 
DAILY. SPECIAL INAUGURATION TRAINS will be run from Atlanta 
to accommodate the large travel that will go from Atlanta and nearby territory. 


If you are thinking of getting up a party or going alone, please make arrange- 
ments with 


J. C. BEAM, Jr., District "Passenger Agent, Atlanta 
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Dont You Want a Race History? 





“THE PROGRESS OF A RACE” 





State ; 
having any considerable 


many teachers 
are tor Negroes; 














ants ; 
1860 many are eng 
A Slave many in tré ae, 
1870 


One-mule farmer, 
Will be of 


Ten mules, two cows, 
Two hundred acres of land. 


1900 


Fifty head of stock, 
Five hundred acres of land, 





County, S. C 











Don’t Fail to Get a Copy of the 
Book and Read for Yourself 
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From Special Statistical Tables You Can See 


How many Negroes own homes; 
and scholars 


Negro church property, a 
how many own farms; 
how many colored persons are lawyers, how many dk 
aged in agriculture ; 


unusual interest not only to the 


thousand other 


It sells like hot cakes. 
named persons have 


stamps to pay poctage on free outfit 


920 Austell Building, 


THE ONLY BOOK THAT CONTAINS FULL 
AND UP-TO-DATE RACE STATISTICS 


IT TELLS YOU 


How many colored people there are in the United States; 


how many in each 


how many in each county in all the Southern States and in other States 


iumber of Negroes, 


Glance 
how many schools ther@are fo r 
how many colleges and profession 
how many churches and church papers ; the est iy 
nd also the total value of property | 
how many own homes and hu at 


service , ho 


how many in domesti 
transporta tion and imanuf. .cturing 


Special Collection of Plantation Melodies 


colored Ader, but to all 


1880 who see them, They have been made especially popular by Prince 
Two-mule farmer, Henry of Germany, who requested that they be sung to him on several 
Owning some land. occa sions during his visit in America. While these melodies and 

ther pleasant anecdotes will charm the reader, he will be thrilled 

1890 by the hair-bre ath escapes enroute the * unde rground railroad” and a 


incidents recorded in this rnificent book. 


AGENTS WANTED 


nag 


Several hundred sold daily. The following 


just ordered the number of books set opposite 


Boys in college, their names, as follows: Mr. Fred Wallis, Columbia County, Ark., 27 
Boys owning farms, Mr. I. H. S vant, LaFayette County, Ark., 39. Mr. Finis Purofoy 
Daughters teaching, Ouachita County, Ark., 21; Mr. L. C. Bridges, Sabine County, La., 31 
Daughters keeping neat homes Mr. Oscar Hays, Ware County, Ga., 24; Mr. Fred Wallis, Columbia 
of their own. County, Ark., 2 Mr. J. Haynes, Woodruff County, Ark., 26; Mr. G. 
W. Irwin, Lan ne County, Tenn., 22; Mr. W. D. Mott, Florence 


Mr. S Fincher, Round Lake, Miss., 39; Mr. C. Ll. 


NOTE.--The above is the his- Pigue, Itta Bena, Miss. » 100, 
tory of one colored man-—it is the Now is the time tomake money. Agents’ commission liberal. 700 
history~ of one thousand today. page book, 200 illustrations. Price, postpaid, $1.95. : ; 
nee OUTFIT FREE. Write today for particulars or send 15 cents in 


Address, 
HERTEL, JENKINS & CO. 
Atlanta, Georgia. 
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A FEW INTERESTING QUESTIONS. 
CAN YOU ANSWER THEM ? 


Do you know the population of the Negroes in 
America for each decade since the re volution ? 
How did President L,it.coln treat the slave dealer? 


tation ? 

Do you know when the first convention of 
slavery women was held? 

Do you know what is meant by the 
Railroad ?”’ Who carried it on? 

Do you know how many Negroes there 
civil war? 

How many schools are there to-day for the Negroes 
How many teachers? How many scholars? 

What is the estimated value of church property ? 

What is the estimated value 
Negroes? 


“Under 


were 





Do you know anything of the slave laws in the 
colonies? ; 
Have you read the history or the anti-slavery agi- 


anti- 
ground 
in the 


> 


of property held by 


A FEW INTERESTING QUESTIONS. 

CAN YOU ANSWER THEM? 
What is the population of the 
the States of the 
Are Negroes living principally in the city 


Negroes in each of 

Union, 

or in the 
country ? 

How many Negroes in all cities containing fifty 
thousaud or more ? 

What counties in the South have 
ple than white? 

How many Negro officers in the Spanish-American 
war? 


more colored peo- 


1oor other questions answered that you have 
no idea of. See it for yourself 











The Negro in War 
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